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r “AHE Witches’ Cauldron in Southern Europe is 
still seething. The Archduke Joseph's brief 
day is over, and in Hungary, at least, we hope 

we shall have no more of “‘this king business.” A new 

experiment is being made in the shape of a ‘‘ moderate ”’ 
democratic government, striving to be as representative 
as possible; but of its prospects it is too early to say 
anything useful. Some surprise was caused by the 
unexpectedly strong line taken by the Supreme Council 
at Paris. But it is no secret that if the voice was the 
voice of the Entente, the will behind it was the will of 
Mr. Hoover. His visit to the scene of operations, his 
powerful personality, his own record of service and the 
present position of his country gave him an influence 
which the Conference could hardly have resisted, even 
if it had wished to. Probably it was as sincere as the 
rest of the world in thanking God for a man to make 
up its mind for it. Nevertheless there are some un- 
comfortable reflections provoked by Mr. Hoover's 
intervention. It—or, at least, the fact that it was 
necessary—is thoroughly discreditable to the soi-disant 
democratic statesmen of Europe. And if the spirit and 
policy of the Supreme Council are to pass over into the 
League of Nations, nothing but disaster can be looked 
for. The fault of that will lie at the door of the peoples 
who through sheer apathy allow themselves to be 
misrepresented by the old diplomats and the old 
politicians. The incident, again, reflects very clearly 
the dominant position which America holds in the 
world. That dominance is dangerous to Europe, not 
because it is based on a different conception of demo- 
cracy, but because it is not. It really rests on the 
economic supremacy of the United States—to put it 
bluntly, on the power of the dollar, with all that that 


implies. Finally, Mr. Hoover is going home. His 
return will, no doubt, strengthen the hands of President 
Wilson in his struggle with an obstinate Senate and a 
hesitating people. But it will throw the Paris muddlers 
back on their own devices. What those devices will 
presently be in the Balkans and in Asia Minor we have 


still to learn. 
* * * 


M. Bratiano is a tougher nut to crack than the Arch- 
duke. The Supreme Council, again at the instigation 
of Mr. Hoover, has been firm, cut off Roumania’s 
military supplies and threatened dire penalties. But 
Roumanian refractoriness is unhappily not without a 
certain sympathy in Paris, as well as in Italy. We do 
not for a moment reproach either the French or the 
Italian Governments with an incorrect attitude; but 
there are reactionary elements, who scarcely trouble 
to conceal their feelings in the matter, and whose 
opinions and intrigues have to be reckoned with. In 
any case the outlook in the Balkans is gloomy enough 
with Roumania in her present mood of defiant 
imperialism. Of course, M. Bratiano can find only 
too much in the history of the last few months to 
encourage him to be as bold as brass, And as for the 
ambitions of Roumania, which of the scandalised 
Powers can throw stones with any decency? But, 
however that may be, Roumania clearly must and will 
be forced to respect the decisions of the Peace Confer- 
ence as to frontiers. Equally must she be forced 
to give the reasonable guarantees demanded of her 
for the protection of minorities within her frontiers— 
notably the Saxons in Transylvania and the 500,000 
or 600,000 Jews, who have for long been so serious a 
problem. Beyond that there looms still the question 
of Bessarabia. There the Roumanians claim to have a 
majority as against the other races which go to make 
up the mixed population. The claim may or may not 
be substantiated by honest means. Unfortunately the 
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Roumanian Government has used means very far from 
honest in its attempts to substantiate it—including the 
gerrymandering of a constitution, the setting up of a 
bogus national assembly and a ruthless system of 
persecution. What the end of it all will be we do not 
venture to prophesy, but we strongly suspect that the 
solution will be found in the Roumanian people. That 
people has suffered as much as any in Europe at the 
hands of its rulers—sinister interests and cliques, 
which have made it their victim and their catspaw at 
home and abroad—and it is beginning to realise the 
truth. A real democracy at Bucarest would be an 
unmixed blessing for the Balkans and for Europe. 
* * * 

The Government, after neglecting retrenchment since 
the Armistice, have now turned to and are booming it 
fast and furiously. The manceuvre seems to a very 
appreciable extent to be a “ stunt’ fitted for the season 
of the big gooseberry, and it goes without saying that 
Mr. Lloyd George is kept well in the foreground as 
chairman of a new retrenching Committee and signatory 
of a strong letter on the subject addressed to all heads of 
departments. (We wonder, by the way, how it was that 
the only journal enabled to publish this letter happened 
to be Lord Northcliffe’s). For our part, we are heartily 
glad that retrenchment should come, provided that 
it is carried out with discernment. It is only natural 
that since the war there should have been a sort of tacit 
conspiracy among the war-created or war-swollen 
departments to invent reasons for keeping up their 
huge establishments ; and these reasons have been too 
indiscriminately accepted. But there is much danger, 
once the boot is on the other leg, that reasons, good 
or bad, may be rejected with the same lack of discrimina- 
tion, and many valuable growths may be rudely snapped. 
In this connection we should remember that if the 
Treasury has sinned this year in not insisting on more 
retrenchment, it has also sinned and done incalculable 
mischief by way of blindly blocking expenditure on 
development and housing. 

* . * 

That the Treasury has come to need reorganisation 
more perhaps than any other Department was a 
conviction that had long been forcing itself on an 
increasing number of people. The changes now 
announced in its machinery and personnel are on the 
whole hopeful. The mapping-out of its functions 
between separate sub-departments may contribute 
towards greater clearness of principle. Hitherto there 
has been only one clear way of thinking at the Treasury, 
and that a rather narrow way, more concerned with 
petty economies than with the long views of a really 
economical policy. The Department has never had 
an equipment in statesmanship equal to its task. 
Whether the new personnel will do better in this direc- 
tion we frankly do not know, Sir Warren Fisher, 
the strong-minded young man who becomes Permanent 
Secretary, is an organiser and departmental hustler 
of well-tried merit, who a few years ago used to be 
referred to in Somerset House as “the Hindenburg 
of the Civil Service.” But whether he has had either 
time or inclination to obtain any breadth of outlook 
on general statesmanship is much more doubtful. 

* * * 


After his experiment of dealing personally with his 
opponents in the Senate, Mr. Wilson has returned to 
his earlier plan of making a tour through the country 
in defence of the treaty and the League of Nations. 
This announcement comes at the moment when it is 


believed the Senate opposition is definitely breaking 
down and the necessary two-thirds majority for ratifica- 
tion seems practically within sight. A situation of 
extraordinary confusion has come about as a sequel to 
the conference at the White House last week with the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Some of the President's 
replies to questions undoubtedly told heavily in favour 
of the opposition, and when the Foreign Relations 
Committee, by a vote of nine to eight, decided to 
recommend the substitution of China for Japan in 
the clauses determining the future of Shantung, it 
looked as though Senators Lodge and Johnson were 
about to carry the extremist position. But, obviously, 
no powerful interest is blind to the extreme disad- 
vantage at the present stage of provoking Japanese 
ill-feeling. The fact remains that the majority 
in America is hostile to Japan and is disturbed by 
anything that seems to make for her aggrandisement. 
It is clear, however, that the country is thoroughly 
weary of the discussion, and that the interminable 
squabble in the Senate is viewed with distress by great 
numbers of American citizens irrespective of party. 
The New York Times warns the Republicans that if 
they cause the rejection of the treaty, their judgment 
will come infallibly in the presidential election of next 
year. Anxiety on this score, together with the intense 
desire of American business men to get the war and the 
treaty out of the way, is Mr. Wilson’s strongest asset, 
and we may take it for granted that he will know how 
to turn it to advantage. One important fact of the 
situation is that, since the treaty was presented, the 
opposition has made the running in the country. 

here has been a vast mechanical scheme of publicity 
for the League of Nations, but in defence of the treaty 
the President has no popular lieutenants. If, there- 
fore, the Republican Senators are not beaten in Washing- 
ton before his tour begins, he will have to defeat them 
single-handed on the platform. 

* * * 


General Botha’s death removes one of the greatest 
figures in the British Empire—perhaps the greatest 
outside the British Isles. He has gone at a critical 
juncture in the history of South Africa, when the 
stability of his life’s work is threatened from more 
than one quarter. But if the clouds blow over, as we 
hope that they may, and United South Africa settles 
down to a future of peace, freedom and prosperity, 
his name will descend to history as that of his country’s 
Washington. He had, in truth, many resemblances 
to his American prototype—not to the imaginary hero 
of legend and copy-book, who “ did it with his little 
axe,” but to the genial fox-hunting Virginian squire 
of actual life, who mastered the arts of war and peace 
by sheer native shrewdness and generous sagacity. 
The shoulders upon which General Botha’s mantle 
must immediately fall are those of General Smuts ; 
but the latter will be greatly weakened by the loss of 
the leader with whom he had worked for a generation. 
The partnership between the two men was of a remark- 
able kind; Botha supplied most of the personal 
authority and public confidence (especially among the 
Dutch-speaking population), while Smuts furnished 
the cleverness and the ideas; and the combination 
was never defeated. But since the war ended a con- 
siderable regrouping of political forces had become 
inevitable in South Africa ; and what form it may take 
in the absence of the dead leader it is not easy to 
forecast. 

* * * 

Whether or not Widnes is to add one more result 
to the sensational list of by-elections, it has provided 
a contest which has been particularly interesting on 
personal and other grounds. The general public may 
easily go wrong in its interpretation of the fact that 
the Liberals are supporting the Labour candidate, 
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but they will not mistake the meaning of the personal 
attack upon Mr. Henderson. Whenever it seems 
possible that a candidate can be damaged by charges 
of pacifism, those charges will be made—not only 
against men who took the anti-national view from the 
beginning, but also, it is clear, against men whose 
soundness was unexceptionable, but whose circumstances 
make misrepresentation possible. In handling the 
Russian incident Mr. Henderson was less skilful, and 
far less crushing, than he might have been. His 
opponent took a line that was at once offensive and 
maladroit, and a candidate somewhat less considerate 
than Mr. Henderson would have ground him to powder 
in a ten-minutes’ merciless recital of the relevant facts. 
Widnes, in any case, indicates that between now and 
the General Election every by-election is not unlikely 
to add its own small chapter to the history of the war 
and the peace. There would be a still higher probability 
of this if the free Liberals were showing a little more 
—_ for the fight. It is ludicrous that they should 
allow a seat like Pontefract to go by default; and it 
is a singular commentary upon the fight made by 
Sir Donald Maclean and his small following in the 
House that the defeated leaders decline to come out. 
Mr. Asquith, of course, is right in choosing his own 
occasion ; but the same can hardly be said of his juniors 
if they want the electorate to believe in the revival 
of the official Liberal Party. 


* * * 


The work of the Joint Select Committee on the 
India Bill has come practically to an end, although a 
few more witnesses may be examined when Parliament 
reassembles in October. The hearings, since the middle 
of July, have been in some respects as interesting as 
any Parliamentary proceedings in recent years. They 
have attracted day by day to the committee-room a 
representative Indian audience, made up largely of the 
members of the different deputations which have 
been at work in London since the introduction of the 
Bill. The testimony, needless to say, has been remark- 
ably varied—from the home-rule demands of the party 
represented by Mr. Tilak to the protests of ultra- 
conservative members of the Indian Civil Service or 
representatives of the European commercial com- 
munity, arguing that the existing system should 
remain unaltered. A review of the evidence as a 
whole would bring out three main conclusions: (1) 
complete agreement as to the enormous changes in 
India since the- Morley reforms, changes, of course, 
greatly accelerated by the war; (2) an unexpected 
consensus as to the need of immediate advance towards 
a measure of self-government, some of the most em- 
phatic testimony on this head coming from senior 
members of the bureaucracy; (3) much difference of 
opinion on the limits of communal representation for 
minorities and not a little misgiving as to the prac- 
ticability of the dual system of government embodied 
in the Montagu Scheme, coupled with a general acknow- 
ledgment, or implication, that the reforms when com- 
pleted must not fall short in essentials of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals. It is to be regretted that the 
Government has made no announcement in regard to 
the promised commission of inquiry into the state of 
the Punjab and the administration of martial law. 
Until something definite is done to restore peace and 
public confidence in Upper India, the country will not 
give attention to projects of constitutional reform. 


* * * 


_ Liquor control is one of the important matters needing 
immediate decision upon which the Government con- 
tinues to drift in a costly and dangerous fashion. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be argued that there is any lack of 
data. Indeed Lord D’Abernon, speaking at Carlisle on 
Wednesday, was able to furnish the Government with 
what was in effect a memorandum on the results secured 





by the Liquor Control Board, of which he was chairman 
from its establishment in 1915. Starting with the 
declaration that the pre-war uncertainty as to the value 
of public control had been completely swept away, 
Lord D’Abernon claimed that the Board h roved, 
among other things, that unnecessary drunkenness 
could be eliminated from the community, and that it 
was no longer possible to question the social value of 
the shortened hours, with the automatic abolition of 
continuous consumption of alcohol, and even the 
diminished strength of liquor. It had been proved also 
that a high general standard of sobriety, so far from 
reducing the profits of the trade or the returns to the 
revenue, brought a precisely opposite result, as the 
current statistics showed, and he argued that there was 
no reason why the national revenue should not, under 
a continued system of control, draw 200 millions sterling 
from the liquor traffic. Without discussing Prohibition 
as a practical policy, Lord D’Abernon drew one 
conclusion from the American and Canadian policy— 
namely, that, at a time of severe financial stress, public 
opinion in this country could not be disposed to regard 
as sound the payment of 500 millions to the trade. 
That, we imagine, is a conclusion not to be seriously 
challenged. But so far, it must be admitted, the 
Government gives little sign of having taken to heart 
the remarkable lesson of the Carlisle experiment, 
together with the years’ wartime experience in general 
control. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Among the reasons 
given by the Government for the re-introduction 
of military law into Clare was the firing into a 
house near Ennis, which resulted in the death of 
a small boy, named Murphy. As this boy hap- 
pened to be a Sinn Fein scout, the findings of the 
Coroner’s inquest were awaited with interest. Mr. P. 
Lynch, the counsel for the relatives, after bringing 
forward certain evidence, asked the juy to “‘ find that 
the young boy was foully murdered by some soldiers 
whose names were unknown to them’”’; and this was 
done. The military, who are said to have been taken 
aback by the course of the proceedings, pressed for an 
adjournment of the inquest, but did not bring forward 
any counter-evidence. No doubt the verdict will be 
questioned ; but it was a foolish (if characteristic) 
act of Mr. MacPherson to have exploited this case to 
the disadvantage of Sinn Fein so hurriedly, when it 
was within his knowledge that the murdered boy’s 
associations were with Sinn Fein. Whoever did the 
deed, it seems likely that there will be an addition to 
that already long list of recent political crimes which 
are not brought home to indivi uals. 

* * 

Sinn Fein announces that in the midst of present 
agitation, it is not neglecting the constructive side of 
its programme. Part of Mr. De Valera’s “* Victory 
Loan” is to be devoted to the establishment of an 
Irish Consular service, and to a plan of Irish afforesta- 
tion. It will be interesting to observe whether the 
Government will openly interfere with these particular 
projects, or whether it will only place secret obstacles 
in the way of them. Unionist quarters suggest that 
Lord French should replant Ireland, and open a Consular 
service for her, before Sinn Fein has time to act! The 
original founders of Sinn Fein, it will be remembered, 
gave no guarantee of a quick victory for Irish freedom, 
but proposed as a first step towards the political goal to 
strengthen Ireland’s economic position by direct action, 
such as is now again being contemplated. It would 
require some courage on the part of the present Sinn 
Fein leaders to return to that standpoint; and yet 
such a return—with its promise of an ending of the now 
wearisome physical squabble with the Government— 
would probably strengthen the Sinn Fein prospects as 
a party. 
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THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


N ten days’ time the Trades .Union Congress 
will meet at Glasgow, when nearly a thousand 
delegates, specially chosen for the aon 
by Trade Unions containing not far short 

of five million members, will take counsel together 
as to the aspirations and desires of the Trade Union 
world. It is a booming time for Trade Unionism. 
Nearly all the societies are increasing their membership, 
some of them by leaps and bounds. Moreover, the 
increase in the aggregate Trade Union membership 
has been continuous, with unimportant — during 
the few years of trade depression, for the last thirty 
years, whilst the rate of growth has latterly been 
accelerated. Thirty years ago Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
could estimate, in their History of Trade Unionism, 
that the total Trade Union membership in the United 
Kingdom was only a million and a-half, a number 
never previously reached. Now it is probable that 
it is well on to the sixth million, having in the course 
of thirty years nearly quadrupled. What was in 1890 
only 4 per cent. of the Census population, and possibly 
20 per cent. of the adult male manual working wage 
earners, now reaches, probably, 11 or 12 per cent. 
of the Census population, and (taking males only) 
well over 50 per cent. of the whole of the adult male 
manual working wage earners of the nation. It is 
— that at no period in no country has there 

en so great a growth in Trade Union membership. 
Nine-tenths of this aggregate membership will be 
directly represented at the ensuing Congress, which— 
so far as resolutions can convey popular desires—may 
claim to speak for a larger body than any national 
gathering in the world, other than the legislative 
assemblies. It speaks for money, too. The accumu- 
lated funds of the British Trade Unions cannot nowadays 
fall far short of ten millions sterling. 

The Trades Union Congress was established in 1867, 
and has ever since continued, for the express purpose 
of “watching all legislation affecting Labour,” and 
‘initiating such legislation as Congress may direct.” 
It is, therefore, essentially political in its objects, and it 
is not surprising that the resolutions sent up for dis- 
cussion from its constituent societies, and debated in 
the course of the week’s session, should take an 
exclusively political form. No one who turns over 
the 800 pages of the verbatim report, which the Congress 
annually publishes, can be in any doubt as to what are 
the desires of British Labour on all the issues in which 
any organised section of it feels itself directly concerned. 
But the special business of building up a separate 
Labour Party in the House of Commons, and therefore 
of constructing out of the scattered resolutions a 
‘coherent and practical political programme, was 
entrusted, years ago, by the Trades Union Congress 
itself, to a separate federation, now known as the Labour 
Party, to which nearly the same constituent bodies 
are affiliated, though, for constitutional reasons, mostly 
on a smaller membership than to the Trades Union 
Congress ; and as the two federations represent, to the 
extent of 90 per cent. of the membership, the same 
constituent organisations, it is only natural that their 
proposals should be essentially alike. Practically all 
the resolutions passed at recent Trades Union 
Congresses—it is safe to predict that the same will 
be true of those to be passed at Glasgow—will be found 
included or covered by Labour and the New Social Order, 
the twopenny seep of the Labour Party, on which 
all the 860 Labour Candidates stood at the last General 
Election, and on which also, in all probability, the four 
or five hundred Labour Candidates will stand at the 
General Election that is approaching. 

Apart from the clash of personalities, which even 
the exceptionally well-mannered British Labour 
Congresses cannot altogether escape, and which alone 





the newspapers delight to report, the interest of 
successive Trades Union Congresses lies in the amount 
of the delegates’ excitement over, and the weight of 
emphasis laid upon, particular items of the general 
programme, the whole of which, it is important to 
remember, is virtually covered by the various resolutions 
and is thus endorsed each year, often in slightly changing 
phraseology. This year, it is not difficult to foresee, 
the most earnest, though not necessarily the longest, 
discussion will take place on the defiance which Mr. 
Lloyd George has shown to the Congress in definitely 
rejecting the Nationalisation of the Coal Mines. For 
twenty years the Congress has been asking for this 
measure, sometimes in one phrasing, and sometimes 
in another; and every time that the issue has been 
debated, not at all always at the instance of the miners’ 
delegates, the Congress has shown itself practically 
unanimous in demanding the State Ownership and 
Working of the Mines. In recent years this has been 
accompanied by an explicit assertion of the claim of the 
workers themselves to some effective participation in 
the management of the conditions of the industry by 
which they live. The emphatic words of Mr. Justice 
Sankey’s Interim Report (which the Government 
pledged itself to carry out in the letter and in 
the spirit), postulating the sweeping away of the 
existing colliery ownership and the admission of 
the miner to a share in the administration, did 
but express the repeated unanimous demand of the 
Trades Union Congress. We may expect to hear 
from the Miners’ Federation at the Congress a definite 
pronouncement on Mr. Lloyd George’s defiant rejection 
of Mr. Justice Sankey’s Second Report. It is certain 
that the whole Congress, with infinitesimal exceptions, 
if any, will stand by its policy of Nationalisation. 
There is nothing, except an attack on Trade Unionism 
itself, on which the Trade Union world is more likely 
to be solid than on the Nationalisation of the Coal 
Mines. 

The other big issue on which we may expect the 
Congress to be hot, and which will afford more sco 
for discussion than Mines Nationalisation, will be the 
resentment at the Government’s failure to bring down 
the cost of living and the furious anger at the supineness, 
that permits a continuance of the enormous profits 
that are still being made (as the published figures of 
joint stock companies sufficiently indicate) by those 
concerned with foodstuffs and woollen goods, shipping, 
banking and brewing, hotels and restaurants, the 
drapery stores and the multiple shops. We doubt 
whether the new Profiteering Act will find favour at 
the Congress, which will certainly demand much more 
drastic action by the Food Controller. 

It is in connection with these matters, not, we suggest, 
with Russia or conscription, that ‘‘ Direct Action ’’ is 
likely to be most keenly discussed. No Trade Union 
will probably either demur to “ Direct Action, or 
dream of agreeing to its abandonment, when what is 
at issue is a distinctly industrial question. There is, 
in truth, no conflict on the point, and no contrast 
with Parliamentary action, which remains also needful. 
When and where and why to strike—these are the 
difficult problems ; not whether striking is permissible 
at all. 

Apart from its function of providing a good sounding- 
board for the political demands of the various sections 
of Organised Labour, the Trades Union Congress, as the 
only national organisation of the Trade Union world 
for other than Parliamentary purposes, remains a 
disappointment. Its only executive is the “ Parlia- 
mentary Committee,” which is elected at each annual 
Congress, consisting of seventeen members, each of 
whom must belong to a different trade, except that two 
may be miners. That Committee, —— of busy 
Trade Union officials, finds itself unable to compass 
the problems of Trade Union organisation, and is 
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unwilling, for fear of offending powerful constituent 
bodies, to intervene to straighten out the tangles and 
suppress the internecine conflicts, that do so much to 
weaken Trade Unionism industrially. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee has lately reclaimed its function 
of representing British Trade Unionism internation- 
ally, which for decades it abandoned, and it is now to 
share with the General Federation of Trade Unions (a 
strike pay reinsurance association) in the Inter- 
national Trade Union Federation, and with the Labour 
Party in the “ International ”’ proper, and the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau which it maintains. But 
the trouble is that the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trades Union Congress, which ought to be an active 
organising agency, perpetually stimulating the weak 
places in Trade Unionism, and helping to overcome the 
difficulties and remedy the defects of the eleven hundred 
separate Trade Unions, never has had, and is still 
without, anything like a staff. Mr. C. W. Bowerman, 
the representative in the House of Commons for the 
Borough of Deptford, makes an amiable and dignified 
secretary, experienced in organising the Congress 
itself, and in arranging deputations to Ministers. For 
all the manifold work that the chief national office of 
British Trade Unionism ought to have in hand Mr. 
Bowerman has at his command only a single assistant 
secretary, and literally but one clerk. Until the Trades 
Union Congress takes its executive duties a little 
more seriously and provides, as its steadily growing 
funds easily enable it to do, for a much stronger secre- 
tariat, the Trade Union movement, and every separate 
Union, will continue to suffer the consequences of the 
disorganisation to which they are subject. The over- 
lapping of Unions, their formation on mutually incom- 
patible bases and their consequent internecine rivalry 
will go on weakening not only themselves but also the 
movement. The waste places in which Trade Unionism 
hardly exists will continue to be neglected. The 
legal and financial information and counsel that might 
be supplied from the national centre, for the common 
benefit of all Trade Unions and the inestimable advan- 
tage of the thousand little ones, will not be forthcoming. 
The points in which Belgian, Danish, German and even 
French and Italian Trade Unions have gone ahead 
of the British will remain unsuspected by them. Trade 
Unionism in this country, as an industrial force, is 
suffering seriously from lack of leadership. It is the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress 
that, so far as industrial policy is concerned, supply 
that leadership. It is to be hoped that the Glasgow 
Congress will take the first steps in that direction. 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
STARVATION 


LOWLY, a considerable section of opinion in 
this country is being awakened to a sense of 
the realities of the economic situation in Europe. 
We are beginning to understand that, while we 

are moaning and quarrelling over high prices, there are 
many millions of people in Europe who are literally 
starving, and who cannot get at any price even the 
commodities which are the barest necessaries of life. 
Moreover, we are slowly coming to understand that 
instead of improving, the economic situation of Europe 
Is es steadily worse. We have it on the authority 
of Mr. McCurdy, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Food, that it has now been discovered that the huge 
Teserves of wheat which were supposed to exist in the 
world, and only to wait for transport in order to become 
available for the relief of Europe, simply do not for 
the most part exist. We have it on the unimpeachable 
authority of the agricultural statistics which are now 
being published in the various grain-producing coun- 


tries that the harvests are by no means such as to 
bring to the world the relief for which it had hoped. 
The American crop is far below the forecasts which 
had been made; the Indian crop is poor, and India 
is likely to absorb the surplus from Australia which 
would otherwise have been available for European 
use. The French crops have by no means recovered 
from the serious fall which resulted from the removal 
of men from the fields. Russia is out of business as 
an exporter, and the various Armies upon her soil 
are fighting a life-and-death battle for the possession 
of the grain-producing areas. Germany is believed 
to be in much the same position as France. And 
finally, Central Europe is admittedly suffering from 
starvation, which would be intense if there were peace, 
but is doubly and trebly intensified by the burden of 
war. 

Nor are cereals by any means the sole cause of anxiety. 
Europe is crying out for oils and fats and many other 
necessaries. Mr. Hoover, whose recent statements 
and appeals have done much to arouse the public to a 
sense of realities, tells us that the production of coal 
in Europe has fallen off by 236,000,000 tons, or 35 per 
cent. of the normal output. Moreover, he points out 
that, apart from all the other difficulties, it is a physical 
impossibility for the United States to relieve this 
shortage to any appreciable extent. ‘“‘ America,” he 
says, “‘cannot transport more than a million tons of 
all merchandise in a month. And to save Europe from 
the coal famine, we should have to transport nearly 
twenty million tons of fuel a month ’’—to say nothing 
of foodstuffs and other merchandise. 

We are faced, then, with a double problem. In 
the first place, even if the world supply of commodities 
were sufficient to save the world from starvation by 
hunger, transport would still interpose a_ physical 
difficulty which is, in certain cases, insuperable. And 
behind the transport difficulty there is, of course, 
always the difficulty of credit—of the frightful and 
growing disproportion between economic demand and 
human need. 

Secondly, there is the plain fact that the world supply 
is not sufficient, and that, if we go on eating up the 
supply at our present by no means excessive rate, 
somebody, or rather some unfortunate nation, has got 
to starve. 

The season of harvest, of course, brings with it a 
temporary relief for most nations. But we must 
think not of the next few months alone, but of the 
whole period between this harvest and the next, and, 
in relation to the coal situation, not of the summer or 
the autumn, but of the hard winter months. Already, 
plague and disease are spreading rapidly westward 
across Europe. What havoc may they be expected 
to make among the half-starved populations among 
whom they come to dwell? As Mr. Davison, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Red Cross League, 
has said: “ Right now there are 275,000 cases of 
typhus in a line stretching between the Baltic and 
the Black Sea, and the wave is rolling in our direction.” 

What are we doing to meet this situation? Most 
even of those who vadlios its intensity are merely calling 
vainly for increased production, which comes not for 
all their calling, because the conditions are absent 
which alone can make increased production possible. 
Some call for a pooling of the world’s resources by an 
internationalisation of credit ; but such schemes either 
bring little relief, because they still distribute supplies 
according to the securities which the various coun- 
tries can bring to market, or, if they bring relief, do 
so at the expense of subjecting the country with the 
need to the economic domination of the country which 
is able to supply it. America, which has the bulk 
both of the credit and of the supplies, might drive a 
hard bargain with Europe. ," 

Still, needs must where the devil of hunger drives, 
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and a Europe which is already on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy must expect, on sound capitalist principles, 
to pay dearly for further accommodation. But all 
the credit in the world will not enable two million 
tons of merchandise to be transported in one million 
tons of shipping space, or produce any immediate 
result in increasing the world supply of commodities. 
We are therefore driven back upon the factor of pro- 
duction and consumption, including, of course, distri- 
bution. Consumption has two  aspects—personal 
economy and distribution according to need. If it 
was necessary to urge economy in consumption during 
the war, it is even more necessary now, when our problem 
is that of feeding and nourishing back to ordered life 
a whole war-ravaged world. It is our duty to economise 
in consumption, not only from the fear that we our- 
selves and our own people may, before long, be going 
short, or laid waste by infection from the famine- 
stricken areas of Europe, but because wasteful con- 
sumption does literally mean starving somebody else. 
The world conditions are such that, if one man over- 
eats, another must starve. 

The effects, however, of personal economy are bound 
to be very limited, especially with prices so high as 
to set a most effective check upon many forms of waste. 
The main problem of consumption is therefore that of 
distribution. The growing realisation in official circles 
of the gravity of the world-position has already caused 
the resumption of rationing at home, and a hasty 
reassembling on a new and wider basis of the machinery 
of international economic control. Sir Hamar Green- 
wood has announced for the Government in the House 
of Commons the proposed creation of an “‘ International 
Economic Council to advise the various Governments 
concerned pending the organisation of the League of 
Nations.” Rightly used, this International Council, 


which will include neutrals, if not enemies, as well as _ 


the Allied and Associated Powers, can be not only 
the key to the success of the League of Nations itself, 
but the means of reducing the sufferings of the world 
to a minimum. 

What is really required is, of course, a strict distri- 
bution of the world supply of necessaries, according 
not to purchasing power, but to needs. If this is too 
much to ask for in the present state of international 
organisation and sentiment, the least that is required 
is such a distribution of all the world’s exportable 
surpluses, not excluding those of the various parts of 
the British Empire. If America insists on driving 
a hard economic bargain with us all, and we with our 
neighbours, this means virtually a mortgaging of the 
various European countries to America, with results 
which may not be so favourable in the long run to 
America as her financiers seem to imagine. There is, 
however, no alternative, unless we are prepared to 
put into international effect the precept to forgive one 
another our debts. The machinery of international 
economic control must be strengthened and extended, 
and backed by adequate financial measures, if a quarter 
of Europe is not literally to perish of starvation. The 
mere raising of blockades does not restore commercial 
intercourse ; economic and financial measures of restora- 
tion alone can make it effective. 

What, then, of production? It is futile merely 
to say that production ought to be increased, and to 
refuse, as our Government does, to take any effective 
measures to increase it. Increased production implies, 
in the first place, a restoration of markets and pur- 
chasing power, of the reality as well as of the shadow 
of free commercial intercourse. But it implies also, 
and no less essentially, a fundamental contention of 


the productive system, and it is from that that Govern- 
ments, dependent on the favour of big business or 
fearful of its opposition, continue to shrink, not only 
in this country, but also in Germany and over the 
greater part of Europe. 


It is, however, useless any longer to shut our eyes 
to the fact that, from a combination of causes, Capitalism 
has lost such productive efficiency as it formerly pos- 
sessed. It has, above all, lost the confidence of the 
workers and of the mass of the people, and it is a plain 
fact which we must recognise, whether we like it or 
not, that men will no longer work contentedly under 
it. If we want to increase production, we must take 
heroic measures and launch out upon new experiments 
in industrial organisation. Unless we do that, the 
present year will not see us at the end of our troubles, 
and, if we survive till the next harvest, the same problem 
will confront us again in a year’s time. The capitalist 
system in Europe is steadily running down and becoming 
less able to satisfy the world’s wants. Better distribu- 
tion may enable the people barely to survive the present 
emergency, but nothing but a fundamental change 
in the social and economic system will prevent its 
recurrence in worse forms. We continue foolishly 
to make war upon Russia, in the belief that Lenin is 
the arch-enemy to the peace of Europe. The real 
enemy lies nearer home. It is the cowardice of our 
rulers which makes them live from hand to mouth 
and refuse to face the wider issues of policy. It is 
their fault, more than anyone else’s, that the world is 
in peril of starvation and plague and an endless continu- 
ance of aimless warfare. 


HOUSING DELAYS 


T is said that a certain witness in a law-suit the 
I other day stated in the course of his evidence 
that there was no shortage of houses in his town, 
and that he was committed on the spot by the 
Judge for flagrant perjury. We do not vouch for the 
truth of this story; but it is certain that every news- 
paper reader in the country will appreciate the point 
and the probability of it. The “ struggle for houses” 
has, in fact, become a normal part of our social life. 
We read of queues waiting for lodgings in one place, 
of hand-to-hand fights by rival demobilised soldiers’ 
families over a couple of rooms in another. We have 
miners’ associations still reiterating their protests 
about their hovels; we have a report from the local 
Labour Party of overcrowding in Gateshead to the 
extent of six, seven and even eight persons to a room. 
Despairing fathers are dumping their children in the 
workhouses. A curate at Guildford resigns because he 
cannot get a lodging. A local council in the west of 
England stipulates that the M.O.H. for whom they are 
advertising must be unmarried because there is no 
accommodation for a family in their area. And dis- 
consolate visitors to the Horse Guards drift through 
Heal’s exquisite specimen of converted Army hut and 
wish they could afford it. 

The hundreds of thousands of homeless or over- 
crowded families refuse to be comforted by official 
statistics. It is all very well to say that the Ministry 
of Health is as busy as a hive of bees, that local 
authorities have already taken steps to acquire land 
for some 400,000 new houses, that public utility 
societies are supplementing their work. They ask 
for a house, and they are given assurances! What, 
then, can be done, and what ought to be done, to speed 
up the work of building ? 

Let us first state certain facts which will help to 
make the actual position clear. There is, according 
to the official estimate, a need for 500,000 new houses 
—(this is, no doubt, a minimum: the Labour Party 
puts the figure at a million). The new Act, passed 
into law about a month ago, requires every local 
authority to submit a scheme for such accommodation 
as is wanted in its area within three months, and it 
requires the Ministry of Health to see that the local 
authorities carry out their duty. Up to the present 
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about half of the local authorities have submitted 
schemes, a large proportion of which have not yet 
been approved by the Ministry. There are, perhaps, 
6,000 or 7,000 houses actually be, The number 
is growing steadily, but slowly—all too slowly—and 
if Dr. Addison’s expectation of 100,000 completed 
houses by next March is to come true, there will plainly 
have to be a quickening of the rate. What, then, are 
the causes—alleged and real—of the delay? We 
alluded briefly to some of them last week. It will be 
worth while to examine them a little more closely. 

The central authority, as we have said before, 
is not open to any serious blame. It may not be working 
at such lightning speed as everyone could wish; but 
it is practically a new department, and we do not believe 
it is wasting time. It is confronted with a double 
problem. On the one hand it has to get the greatest 
possible number of houses built in the shortest possible 
time. On the other hand, it has to see that these 
houses are neither too dear nor too cheap. In the first 
of these two tasks it is stimulating local efforts by its 
district housing commissioners and by a steady propa- 
ganda by means of meetings, wevelbe: Ret and papers. 
Yes, but at the same time, say some of the critics, it 
is holding up the schemes of those very bodies that 
it has encouraged. That brings us to the second 
point. A local housing scheme is delayed by the 
Ministry on one or other of two grounds. The first is 
the question of cost. It is clearly the duty of the 
central authority to withhold approval of a scheme 
which involves unnecessary expenditure. Some three 
hundred of the schemes submitted have, on examination, 
revealed a very high price paid for the land. Each case 
is considered by the Inland Revenue valuers, and 
their estimate of the fair price obtained, with a view to 
its reduction before the scheme is approved. Some 
local authorities have no doubt resented this—for 
the very good reason that it spoils a deal that was to 
have been in the interest of the seller of the land. It 
would be hypocrisy to pretend that we do not know of 
plenty of such deals from time immemorial between 
landlords and local councils, in some of which there 
has been knavery, and in some merely feebleness on 
the part of the local council. The Ministry claim 
that in the several hundred cases which they have 
delayed for this cause and finally settled they have 
saved public money to the extent of £65 per acre. 
And the public will not, we think, impute much blame 
to them for that. 

But other schemes are not approved because of the 
design. Local authorities have complained that their 
plans were rejected as unnecessarily costly, and that 
the Ministry’s suggestions reduced their proposed houses 
to slums. Now, obviously, if wecould afford unlimited 
money and time, we should aim at something better 
than an £800 cottage. But it is equally obvious that 
it is no more possible to provide “ villas de luxe ”’ 
for the whole population than it is to provide every 
person with a silk shirt and a fur coat. It is not un- 
reasonable, then, to attempt to reduce the cost of a 
house by reducing the height of the rooms, provided 
the reduction does not affect the decent appearance 
of the rooms or the health of the inmates. We cannot 
here go into all the technical details on this point ; 
we can only say frankly that we know of no case where 
the Ministry has been demonstrably and shockingly 
wrong. Far more numerous are the schemes which 
are rejected because they are not good enough. Some- 
times they are proposals for complete jerry-buildings ; 
sometimes they are merely details which need alteration. 
On the whole, then, we are satisfied that the eentral 
authority in delaying schemes is honestly trying to 
improve the standard of decency and comfort and 
beauty in housing, though it is perhaps lacking a little 
in imagination. In the matter of labour-saving devices, 
for instance, we are not sure that it could not have 





done more. It is questionable whether it has fully 
realised the importance of the services of women in 
advising on and popularising reforms in this direction. 
We are not sure, again, whether in some instances it 
has not gone too far in sacrificing amenity to economy. 
A number of houses are being built at Ealing, for 
example, ‘‘ without parlours.” We know all the 
arguments against the working-class parlour—its use- 
lessness and its absurdity. We know that there is 
much to be said for the larger “living-room” and 
larger scullery which the abolition of the parlour allows. 
But, after all, the parlour has something to be said for it. 
God forbid that we should say it is, in its present form, 
a mark of civilisation; but at least the idea of the 
parlour is a mark of civilisation. And the working- 
classes ought not to be deprived of any marks of civilisa- 
tion merely because they are the working classes. 
But the absence of parlours fades into insignificance 
beside a recent experiment in Bedfordshire. The Duke 
of Bedford, we learn, has erected some cottages on 
his estate at Woburn without front doors. Not only, 
is it claimed, do these houses look neater so, but the 
absence of front doors will be an effective bar to the 
bad habit of gossiping! It is said that the local Council 
is being urged to follow the Duke’s example in the new 
houses they are to build. We trust that, if they do 
show any such disposition, the Ministry of Health will 
put its foot down very firmly. When the Duke of 
Bedford bricks up his own front door in Belgrave 
Square, and persuades his fellow nobles to imitate him, 
the matter may be open to argument. Till then we 
shall continue to think these cottages—and still more 
the reason given for them—a monstrous insult to the 
working class. 

Let us turn now to the local authorities. Many 
of them have produced good schemes, and adequate ; 
some have produced schemes which do not include 
enough houses. Others have done little or nothing. 
The efforts of the London County Council and the 
metropolitan boroughs are deplorable; they are, in 
fact, indulging in a system of “ca’ canny” because 
of their objection to the financial terms of the Act. 
Many of the rural authorities are behindhand—partly 
from carelessness, partly from incompetence. There 
is, in short, much stirring-up of the local authorities 
to be done. Nor can we share the enthusiasm displayed 
in some of the newspapers over the work of the = 
utility societies. A total of some sixty schemes 
(covering 4,300 houses) from Public utility societies 
is not much to boast of. 

However, we do not despair of the local authorities ; 
those which are backward or reluctant will inevitably 
have their hands forced by the urgency of the need 
and the impatience of the public. What is really serious 
is not so much the delay in submitting schemes as the 
delay in carrying out the schemes already approved. 
Here the local authorities are not to blame. The 
main causes are generally believed to be shortage of 
materials and shortage of labour. The first of these 
is not really important. There is, in fact, an ample 
supply of the essential materials in the country. There 
has been a large-scale buying of these materials by the 
Ministry which will go far towards promoting misuse 
of or profiteering in them. It is true that there have 
been considerable difficulties in getting them to the 
places where they are wanted, but these difficulties 
are rapidly being overcome. On the other hand, 
builders and tenants will have to revise their views 
as to what is essential. Paint, for instance, will have 
to give place to varnish and stains, since white lead is 
unobtainable in any quantity, and wall-papers will 
have to be generally dispensed with. 

But ‘the labour situation is undeniably grave. In 
January last there were about 14 per cent. of operatives 
unemployed in the building trades ; now the percentage 
is barely 5; and, if we.exclude the skilled men, it is 
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practically zero. Before the war it was estimated that 
the building industry was capable of providing roughly 
65,000 houses in a year. But many of the workmen have 
been killed, and there have been no new men trained 
during the years of war. And we are asking for 100,000 
new houses in less than twelve months. A certain 
number of men are engaged in “‘ luxury ” work—unneces- 
sary repairs, the making of bandstands, and cinemas and 
restaurants and so on. These may, and clearly must, 
be diverted to the necessary work of house building, 
and they will afford some relief. But we ought not to 
exaggerate their importance; they cannot, all told, 
go anywhere near to making up the deficiency. We are 
driven, therefore, to the last desperate remedy—namely, 
a “speeding up” in the building trade with or without 
“dilution.” The building trade has discussed, and 
has pronounced against, dilution; and it is doubtful 
how far the bricklayers and other operatives will be 
willing, or able, to work faster, and how far, even if 
they were, it would be effective without dilution. The 
trade unions certainly have good cause to be shy of 
any scheme of dilution. But is it not possible to intro- 
duce it, hedged with the most ample safeguards, as an 
emergency measure in a moment of national need? 
That it is a moment of national need can hardly be 
denied ; how serious it is will be more and more apparent 
as the winter comes on. 


THE RETURN OF GOOD HUMOUR 


HE world is crying out just now for a return of good 
humour. Few people know what it is that they 
want, but, as the common jest says, they won’t 

be happy till they get it. One finds on all sides, however, 
a desire to get back from a world in which it was a duty 
to kill and a part of discipline to be rude. The purpose 
of war is to break the will of one’s enemies. The means 
of war is, among other things, to break the will of one’s 
fellow-countrymen. During war we live in an atmosphere 
of drill-sergeants, and the drill-sergeant is seldom a disciple 
of the courtesies of Beau Nash. He swears, he bullies, 
he treats the men under him as though they were enemies 
of the human race. Even the soldier doing sentry duty 
has no time to waste on polite flourishes. He never says 
“please!” He is more likely to level his bayonet at you 
than to salute you. He is there to give orders, not to 
exchange compliments; and, if you do not submit your 
will to his, he has even, in certain circumstances, the right 
to put a bullet in you. Thus war may be described as a 
system of universal coercionin whichthe desire to charm or 
persuade your neighbours has to give way to the necessity of 
forcing them to obey orders. Society becomes a pyramid 
of tyrannies broad-based upon the people’s submissiveness. 
The spirit of tyranny is, unfortunately, infectious, and it is 
entirely opposed to that spirit of good humour which 
implies a certain ease as among equals, The war had not 
been going on long when the level of good humour fell, 
as though the soul of the world had sprung a leak. Tyranny 
spread like the influenza. “Bus conductors became tyrants. 
Railway porters became tyrants. Waiters became tyrants. 
Taxi-drivers became tyrants. Even grocers became 
tyrants. Some people imputed this to “nerviness ” due 
to the shortage of fats. Men would be less tyrants, we 
were told, if they had more butter. A little butter is a 
dangerous thing. It may be, for all we know, that the 
tyrannies of which history tells have been largely the 
result of an inability to obtain or (alternatively) to digest 
fats. Many of the proverbs associate fat with good nature. 
We fancy, however, that even a fat man could not become 
a drill-sergeant without losing a little of his geniality. He 
would also, no doubt, lose a considerable amount of his 
fat, which might be the real cause of his deterioration. 
But, in any case, he could not remain sweet Jack Falstaff, 
kind Jack Falstaff, plump Jack Falstaff. He would become, 


instead, Sergeant Falstaff, a man of bitter words and a 
fiery eye. And war makes sergeants of us all. It makes 
our blood boil angrily against Germans, neutrals and our 
fellow-countrymen alike. When the boiling-point is reached 
we call it patriotism. 

After five years of boiling blood, it is by no means easy 
to recover our normal temperature again. Many people 
do not even regard it as desirable. They still want to 
settle everything in a rage. They have grown so accus- 
tomed to looking on rage as a virtue that they feel that 
they could not fall back into the good humour natural to 
sane human beings without sinking in the moral scale. 
They will not come down from their pedestals of wrath 
to mingle with the old easy-going crowd. They have 
learned to enjoy playing the part of Bombastes Furioso, 
and are not in the mood to retire from the limelight into 
the minor part of an ordinary Christian. People of this 
kind, we think, are happily in the minority. The ’bus 
conductor is no longer a murderer in his heart, as he (or 
she) was during the last two years of the war. There was 
a *bus conductor—a lady—during the last year of the war 
who prevented a man from getting into a ’bus in which there 
was obviously room. Seeing her later at the terminus, 
he went up to reproach her indignantly : “ Why did you 
prevent me from getting on that *bus?” he demanded. 
She looked at him cuttingly: “’Cause I didn’t like the look 
of you!” she replied. We cannot deny that his conspira- 
torial hat and well-fed appearance gave him the air of a 
Jesuit propagandist. But in peace-time it is not permitted 
to ’bus conductors to bully even those whom they suspect 
of being Jesuits. The most that is allowed them by way 
of insult is a stage-aside or the innuendo of a tune whistled 
into the air. War changes the tone of popular 
insults. Malice takes the place of the cheerful impudence 
of the music-halls. Luckily, thousands of the soldiers 
never entirely lost the impudence of the music-halls, and, 
now that they have returned to civilian life, they are bringing 
back with them some of the old good humour. Even 
those who spend their days as conductors on lorribuses, 
which are but petty earthquakes on wheels, utter jests 
from among their shaking bones. We have noticed a 
number of letters in the papers complaining of the behaviour 
of the drivers of motorbuses and denouncing them as 
though they were demons. We cannot agree, however, 
that there is any ill nature in the furious driving that is 
now so common in the streets. There is more in it of 
exhilaration than of rage. The ’bus driver, it must be 
admitted, is not the most considerate of men to those who 
wish him to pull up elsewhere than at the orthodox stopping- 
places. But that is because he regards them as unjustifiably 
spoiling his sport. He does not hate them or try to run 
them down. He flies past them in the best of tempers. 
A year ago he would have wanted to kill them. Even, 
however, if we take the sourest view of the behaviour of 
the drivers, the rushing return of good humour among the 
conductors more than makes up for it. The greatest 
asset of London has always been its good humour. It 
was the natural capital of Dickens and Charles Lamb. 
Lacking its good humour, it would be one of the most 
uninhabitable of cities. Who would live amid the buzz 
of eight million spites ? 

We too easily forget that good humour is, after all, the 
crown and the most lasting of the virtues. There are no 
great vices save those which are the enemies of good humour, 
such as cruelty, meanness, and all forms of crabbed egoism. 
We are inclined to think that when the great teachers of 
the world speak of “love” and “ charity,” they mean for 
the most part good humour or good nature. When we are 
told to love our enemies we regard it as an impracticable 
paradox, because we know that no man can love an enemy 
in the same sense in which he loves his children. It ought 
to be possible, however, even in one’s relations with an 
enemy, never entirely to lose hold of good nature. History 
will record with delight ten thousand instances of good 
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nature between enemies in the recent war, but of the still 
more numerous instances of ill nature we can expect nothing 
better than a  pleasureless palliation. When Paul 
the Apostle praised charity as the greatest of the virtues, 
he was but praising good nature in its highest form. This 
is not to diminish the other virtues. It is merely to empha- 
sise the fact that without good humour even love of truth 
or love of country becomes half a vice. There is no use 
in pretending that good humour itself comprehends all the 
virtues. Just as courage without good humour is a 
body without a soul, so is good humour without courage 
a soul without a body—a vapour, a wandering nothing, 
a smile without a mouth. But it is good humour alone 
that makes the virtues sociable, and fit companions for 
men and children. Shakespeafe was the dramatist of good 
humour as Mozart was its musician. Each of them saw 
with the profound wisdom of genius that all passions were 
waste that did not ultimately come to harbour in good 
humour. As early as Romeo and Juliet, and as late as 
Cymbeline and the Tempest, Shakespeare wrote under the 
spell of that good nature that brings reconciliation out 
of hatred and crime. ‘ Pardon’s the word for all,” says 
Cymbeline. It is the most conspicuous word in the ethics 
of Shakespeare. And has not Mozart moralised the end of 
even so comparatively trivial an opera as The Seraglio 
with that fine song translated : 
If I forget this noble deed 
May Heaven fail me in my need? 

Good humour streams in the song into a world hitherto 
ruled by hatred, revenge and the desire of bloodshed. 

It would be difficult to maintain that good humour is 
the presiding deity in all the great works of art. But it 
is unquestionable that the spirit of pity which leads to 
reconciliation has been conspicuously present in literature 
from the earliest time. Homer and Euripides were ennobled 
with it centuries before Shakespeare and Mozart. They 
never showed themselves greater than when they sorrowed 
with the sorrows of their countries’ enemies, as in the 
sixth book of the Iliad and The Trojan Women. Without 
pity literature would be no more than a savage’s book of 
anecdotes, and pity is good-humour’s sad sister. 

If any statesman wishes to deserve well of his country 
or the world just now he cannot do better than take as 
his chief aim the restoration of good humour to politics. 
We do not suggest that, in reply to the cry of suffering, 
he should assume a jaunty air and offer quips as a substi- 
tute for justice. Rather, he must discover the conditions 
on which human beings can live in good humour—in charity, 
as the Prayer-book says—with one another, and guide his 
politics accordingly. He must in the meanwhile feel 
good-humoured himself and not suspicious in presence 
of other countries and other classes than his own. He 
must not lose hold on his good nature as he thinks of 
Russians or Irishmen or working men or Americans. There 
is no political problem which cannot be solved by good 
nature. Good nature, however, is the rarest of virtues, 
whether in the Press or in Parliament. We have rarely 
sufficient good nature even to give our opponent the benefit 
of a clear statement of his case. We want to condemn our 
opponents, not to understand them. Hence it is impossible 
to learn from the ordinary newspaper what is happening 
in Russia, or why this or that body of workers has struck, 
or what kind of reception Mr. De Valera is getting in 
America. Instead, we get bitter and uninforming diatribes. 
How one longs for a good-humoured statement of facts, 
even if they seem to cast a doubt on some of one’s own con- 
clusions! But the fact of the matter is, we have not the 
good humour to face facts. Hence the misunderstandings 
between nations and between classes. The basest sort of 
journalism and politics thrives on such misunderstandings, 
and they are hardly likely to abandon their trade. The 
good-humoured, on the other hand, are often nervous of 
giving offence to the ill-humoured, just as nine people out 
of ten give way to a bad-tempered man. And so the ill- 





humoured have far more than their fair share in the govern- 
ment of the world. They frighten ordinary people, including 
governments. The world will not be saved till the good- 
humoured people organise. And then, when they are 
strong, will they themselves not feel ill-humoured against 
the ill-humoured people? If they do, all is lost. There 
is no tyranny so dead that revenge will not bring it to life 
again. An ill-humoured proletariat would be but a many- 
headed reincarnation of an ill-humoured despot. 


THE SMOKE OF OUR BURNING 


HAT is this premature pall of smoke, this memento 
mori, worse even than the dust and ashes to which 
we shall return, that hangs over the heads of the 

living citizens of these islands? It is our far worse than 
wasted wealth, the most precious thing—apart from our- 
selves, whose lives it blackens and shortens—that our 
country possesses. It is the characteristic “dirt” of 
Industrial Britain—dirt, that is, ‘matter in the wrong 
place ’’—in our eyes and noses and tonsils and larynges 
and tracheas and bronchi and ultimate air-spaces and 
bronchial glands; and this is our country’s capital, the 
buried sunlight of long-past ages, the prime, essential and 
rapidly wasting condition of all our material greatness and 
world power. What a dirty mess for a great Empire to 
be in! The first great foreign capital I ever visited was 
Paris, and I marvelled at its clean air, so great a contrast 
to that of my boyhood’s Edinburgh (‘‘ Auld Reekie ’’) and 
London. Then I visited Brussels, a smaller Paris, and then 
Munich, whose air is cleaner still. And now I am back 
under the ante-mortem pall which covers all Londoners, 
after breathing the clean air of Ottawa and Washington, 
not to mention Toronto and New York, which are not 
capital cities in the strict sense. Why should London 
and Edinburgh, like Glasgow and Manchester and all 
our cities, be so befouled? And, whatever the reason, 
does this dirt matter much, apart from esthetic considera- 
tions—especially since it was ‘possible for Rodin to discover 
new and incomparable beauties in the atmosphere of London, 
thanks to its smoke ? 

The answer is that the burning of raw soft coal was 
always stupid, barbaric, disgusting, insanitary and wasteful ; 
but that now its continuance is incompatible with that of 
our national position in the world. I have been venting 
my detestation of our practice in occasional lectures and 
articles ever since the November of 1902—that month of 
famous fogs naturally furnishing occasions enough. But 
now the time has come for a more systematic and deter- 
mined campaign against this perpetual belching of grime 
to our industrial and vital ruin. The thing is not a joke. 
When the Edinburgensian speaks with genial affection of 
“ Auld Reekie”’ (reek is smoke of course), or the Londoner 
challenges the inhabitants of meaner cities to produce 
the equal of a ‘London particular,” both are really 
displaying no more than that sense of humour—to call 
it puerile would be an impertinence to nice boyhood— 
which splits its sides at any allusion to delirium 
tremens. To-day, when more than eighty per cent. of 
our population live in the smoke-smothered cities 
for which we are notorious throughout the world, cities 
in which, as a writer said in these columns the other day, 
Class A men cannot be reared (and why not? Is civilisa- 
tion a mistake, Knossos, Athens, Jerusalem, Rome, Paris, 
all mistakes ?)—to-day the smoke of our cities’ burning 
is more than a joke or a nuisance, it is a national crime, 
of the order of suicide. I am not trumping up my indigna- 
tion ad hoc, to try to make the most of my subject, and my 
personal record is clean. As a boy, who had read Ivanhoe 
and tried to sing “‘ Jock o’ Hazeldean,” I went on a pilgrimage 
to Melrose and Dryburgh and went a walk up the Tweed 
from Abbotsford, whence, at the end of a wide vista between 
the hills, I saw a horrible dirt ascending to the sky and 
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thought of the phrase in Revelation about Ancient Babylon, 
“thesmokeofher burning.” ‘What isthat?” I asked my 
guidein disgust. “ Oh, that’s Galashiels,” he replied. Inquiry 
showed that this abomination is unconsumed fuel, which 
the patient and arduous labour of hosts of men and ponies, 
deprived of the sunlight to which they are natural heirs, 
has hacked out of the infernal darkness, to make a darkness 
more infernal in our cities. Further inquiry showed— 
according to the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, from 
which, if it still exists, we surely ought to be hearing in 
these days—that the domestic chimney is far more guilty 
than the industrial. When laws are made to compel the 
manufacturer to consume his own smoke they do some- 
thing, but relatively little. Every morning in London 
some four-hundred-thousand chimneys (I think that 
is the figure quoted, but so many years have passed since 
I even heard the name of the Society just mentioned, that 
my memory may err) begin to contribute, each its quota, 
to the smoke of Modern Babylon’s burning. Until this 
burning of raw, soft coal (forbidden by law in New York) 
is stopped we shall continue to have our civic “ smog ” 
(i.e., pure aqueous fog plus smoke) with its destructive 
consequences. The only plan is for each of us who can 
by any means afford it to say that he or she, for one, will 
have no lot or part in this matter. Hence, whenever 
and wherever I have had a free will, I have never 
bought an ounce of coal in my life. The familiar talk 
about the coal fire, its sacrosanct English character, its 
traditional domesticity and so forth, sounds very different 
when one remembers that the other side of the pretty 
picture is the grime of our cities, the blackened tree-trunks, 
the suffocated foliage, the befouled flowers, the adhesive 
dirt upon every surface, animate and inanimate, external 
and internal, that distinguish the cities of our country 
from all others on the earth. 

The coal crisis seemed to offer so excellent an oppor- 
tunity for renewed efforts against civic smoke that I made 
enquiries as to what is really now possible as a policy. 
According to my informants, it is futile to ask that hence- 
forth no more soft coal shall be burnt in London or Glasgow 
than in New York. So much the worse for us. It appears 
that the cost of gas—which I have always used as a fuel 
after nearly ruining myself with electric ‘‘ sausages ’’—is 
prchibitive to householders of the smallest means. The 
more’s the pity. A first principle of all polity is that the 
interests of the community and of the individual should 
coincide. What pays me best should be what pays my 
country best : then, if I am not a saint, as is much more 
than probable, I shall naturally tend, for self interest, to 
do what most serves others. Another way of stating the 
same principle is that domestic and political economy 
should coincide. And it appears that, in this instance, 
which is a matter no less than the use of our national capital 
of coal, many consumers can only afford to do that which 
the country as a whole cannot afford—burn coal. ‘‘ Some- 
thing is wrong somewhere”; and statesmanship would 
set it right. But those of us who can afford to pay sixpence 
for a weekly review can afford not to burn coal, and I 
suggest that, in fact, this course is worth while, even for 
oneself, besides being undoubtedly to the national interest. 
The alleged objections of hygiene to the gas-fire do not 
apply to any that is properly ventilated, as any may be. 
The verdict of hygiene is decisive against the coal-fire, 
and not for it. 

Ignoring the influence of coal-smoke upon buildings and 
vegetation, and even its influence upon the skin and other 
surfaces, conducive to such grave results as ‘“ chimney- 
sweeps’ cancer,” let us observe two overwhelming counts 
against it. First, it obscures the sunlight, a true stimulant, 
every wavelet of which is precious in our winter, and which 
is also the cheapest, surest and most efficient antiseptic 
and disinfectant in the world. Second, the smoke enters 
our respiratory passages, where it largely stays. We have 
and should use natural resources against it—the nasal 


filter (if we are wise enough to use it always); the tiny cilia 
of the cells which line the air-passages—the ciliary motion 
of which is observed to be always upwards, towards the 
throat and away from the sancta, the ultimate air-spaces 
of the lungs themselves ; and the innumerable white blood- 
cells or phagocytes, which do their best to carry inanimate 
foreign particles, no less than living microbes, away from 
the air-passages. But these resources are inadequate 
against our civic smoke. Hence, even in early middle 
life, the lungs of a Londoner or Mancunian are grey with 
dirt, whereas those of the oldest Eskimo are as pearly white 
as they were when they expanded for his first natal cry. 
(I have seen all these lungs and breathed all the atmo- 
spheres above named.) 

Our immense and leadirtg fatality from the respiratory 
diseases, such as pneumonia, the most deadly of all acute 
diseases in this country, can scarcely be disconnected from 
our all-pervading urban smoke. Some time ago I here 
attacked the recent theory which specifically connects 
infant mortality with civic smoke—a theory which could 
not have been put forward by any observer who had either 
(a) had any experience with babies or (b) made any statis- 
tical study or personal observation comprising, ¢.g., the 
infant mortality in smokeless cities such as Munich or 
Venice or New York, and I concluded that that theory 
ends where it began. But ever since I have had an uneasy 
consciousness that my duty to the reader required me to 
tell him what a curse and menace to civic health in_general 
(and thus indirectly, no doubt, to babies also) is this abomin- 
ation in which nearly all of us have lived all our lives and 
which, like certain other abominations peculiar to our 
native land, we accordingly ignore or deride, fatuously in 
either case. 

In previous years I have tried to discuss here what was 
called ‘‘ Our National Income of Sunlight,”’ not least with 
reference to the production of Industrial Alcohol. I am 
more than ever certain that we shall have to use our national 
income of sunlight, and the sooner the more we squander 
our national capital of coal, accumulated from the unspent 
sunlight-income of long ago. It is something that the 
Government should have at last consented to the holding 
of an official Inquiry into the subject. But it would be 
more satisfactory still if the report of the official Committee, 
now published, were not, as I think, a most unsatisfactory, 
obstinate and unhelpful document. But, if and since we 
will not use our present : un and soil as we should and could, 
and as other and wiser nations do, so much the more neces- 
sary is it that we should cease to waste our dwindling capital 
of coal—as by burning it on the domestic hearth, losing 
nearly all the energy it contains, wasting precious materials 
from which the chemists could make countless valuable 
products—and blackening and destroying our buildings 
and our bodies, within and without, meanwhile, in a fashion 
to which the traveller finds no parallel. 

On the more general theme I will not enlarge, merely 
referring the student to the most recent and comprehensive 
work available, Coal and its Scientific Uses,* which we owe 
to Professor William A. Bone. It is part of educated 
citizenship to understand the general principles of this 
subject, as any educable citizen easily may; and it is, 
I suggest, part of good citizenship to preach and practise 
the principle that coal, barbarously burnt hitherto, much 
as other barbarians, who happened to be illiterate, might 
similarly use the contents of the British Museum Library 
for fuel, is not a fuel, but an irreplaceable and unique 
chemical treasure-house of infinite and still mostly unex- 
plored value, from which many kinds of fuel may, inter 
alia meliora, be derived. For personal practice, my experi- 
ence is that, until the electrical people can make new dis- 
coveries hitherto unapproached—including the production 
of electricity without the immense waste involved in the 


*In the invaluable series of ‘* Monographs on Industrial Chemistry,” 
edited by Sir Edward Thorpe, F.R.S., and published by Messrs. 
Longmans. 
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combustion of cpal for that purpose—we must cook and 
heat by gas, as I accordingly do. A complementary 
practice would be the use of coke. But of that I have no 
personal experience, and though I could write about it 
at length, I really know nothing, but would be merely 
repeating what I had heard—and anybody can do that. 
LENs. 


OBSERVATIONS 


XPERT opinion on thetwoby-elections now pending 
E supports the general expectation of a Labour win 
at Pontefract, and does not discountenance the 
hope that Mr. Henderson may lead the way at Widnes. 
As the history of the latter constituency is one of unbroken 
fidelity to Unionism (tempered, to be sure, by a humanising 
admixture of Hall-Walkerism), it holds a position in the 
recent series of by-elections for which the only parallel is 
Central Hull, and Central Hull, it will be remembered, 
was successfully stormed on behalf of the Opposition 
Liberals by Commander Kenworthy. Should Widnes go 
the same road, both sections of the Opposition would then 
be in possession of constituencies previously held by Union- 
ism for nearly thirty-five years—a grim omen for the 
Unionist wing of the Coalition. A point in favour of the 
Unionist candidate in this instance is supposed to be the 
mixed character of the enlarged electorate, which, so far 
from being entirely or even predominantly industrial, as 
many people suppose, is about equally divided between 
manufactures and agriculture. On the other hand, it 
has the advantage from Mr. Henderson’s point of view 
of being closely neighboured by a solid block of Labour- 
represented constituencies in St. Helens, Ince, Newton 
and Ormskirk. 


* * * 


If I were in search of evidence in support of the statement 
that Mr. Asquith is contemplating an early reappearance 
in Parliament, I think I should ignore even the corroborative 
disclaimers of his friends, and give prominence rather to 
the benevolence manifested by those demure tacticians 
towards certain of the Labour candidates in the 
recent by-elections, culminating in the decision of the 
Widnes Liberals to work and vote for Mr. Henderson. 
Mr. Henderson is a party leader, and so is Mr. Asquith, 
and one good turn deserves another. Not that I think 
there has been any bargaining on those lines. On the 
contrary, I am assured there has been none. I am confident, 
however, that Mr. Asquith is not likely to be inappreciative 
of the good sense and good feeling shown in the matter 
by his Widnes supporters. While in other constituencies 
Liberals may have voted for the Labour candidate, this, 
I believe, is the first contest since the General Election in 
which they have been advised to do so by formal resolution. 


* * * 


Is the time ripe for a general return of the Old Guard ? 
Both Labour and Liberalism have seemed to be at a dis- 
advantage during the last six months through the absence 
of their experts, but I am not sure that the contrast daily 
presented between the bustling opulence, numerically 
speaking, of the Ministerialist bencher and the really specta- 
cular impoverishment of the Opposition in all but pluck and 
principle has not done more to open the eyes of the country 
to the evil consequences of the so-called victory election 
of last December than if Mr. Adamson and Sir Donald 
Maclean, together with all their followers, had been gifted 
with the tongues of men and angels. Nobody can any 
longer pretend that Ministers have not had a free hand, 
still less can anybody now ignore what they have made of 
it. Presumably, therefore, the lesson has been learned, 
and the time has come for new methods—that is to say, 
for a concentration within the walls of Parliament of such 
experience and debating talent as the minority parties 
may have at their command. So far as the Liberal leader- 
ship is concerned, there appear to be no personal obsta- 
cles to be overcome. Unlike the late “ C.-B.” (who from 
the first hour of his election absolutely refused to envisage 
himself as a warming-pan), Sir Donald Maclean is almost 
a self-proclaimed stopgap leader. Yet he is a locum tenens 


to whom in several important respects his principal might 
usefully go to school. 


* * * 


One effect of a reinforced front Opposition bench would 
probably be to give us a reinforced Treasury bench. I 
observe that Mr. Bonar Law has been receiving encomiums 
on his leadership from unexpected quarters, some of which 
are so palpably over-sugared—concealing, as they do, the 
vital fact that this successor of Gladstone, Balfour, Har- 
court, Campbell-Bannerman and the rest has never yet 
been confronted by either an organised British Opposition 
or a hostile Nationalist party—that one is almost tempted 
to suspect a pill beneath the confectionery. If the motive 
is to sting Mr. Lloyd George into looking to the safety of 
his throne, a better way with that astute weigher-up of 
other men’s foibles and capacities would be to threaten 
him with a rival of attested mettle, and preferably a rival 
in the affections not of Toryism but of Liberalism. There 
lies the secret of luring our truant Prime Minister back to 
his Parliamentary duties. 

* * * 


Some illumination, but not enough, is thrown by Mr. 
Henderson’s election speeches on the Government’s state 
of mind during the earlier phases of the Russian revolution. 
We want to get yet further back and to hear from Lord 
Milner—it would be for the first time—the full story of 
his mission to Petrograd on the eve of the Tsar's fall. 
Romantic people (some of them in Parliament) took the 
view, about the timeof the Milner visit and the March rising, 
that the two events stood in the relation of cause and effect. 
If so, it was a relation unsuspected by the British Envoy 
himself, since till within a week of the upheaval he was 
still blandly insisting that the “ controversy” then going 
on in Russia was much the same kind of trouble that we 
in England amuse ourselves with over questions of adminis- 
tration. Another theory of the visit was that, anticipating 
Mr. Henderson, Lord Milner too had gone out to supplant 
Sir George Buchanan, not, however, because our unsus- 
pecting Ambassador was supposed to be too much of a 
Tsarist, but because he had not shown himself Tsarist 
enough, and indeed had become a sort of storm-centre of 
the popular movement. Recalling those mysteries, one 
can only regret that the electoral currycomb does not 
apply all round. Much remains to be brought out. 

* * * 


Whether as started in Fleet Street or as echoed from 
Deauville, the outcry for retrenchment in its latest stunt 
form has a ring about it more familiar than reassuring. 
With Parliament up and brow-beaten subordinate Ministers 
seeking safety for their skins in showy and _ helter- 
skelter “‘ economies ” of which the one certain consequence 
must be an immediate and probably startling addition 
to the weekly total of out-of-work pay, what guarantee 
does the country possess that even now—now, indeed, 
more than ever—it may not be rushed into fresh excesses 
of wastefulness, modified only in outline? Allusions are 
frequent to Mr. Chamberlain’s lamentations over his falling 
revenue and rising expenditure, but I fail to note that 
much attention has yet been paid to the crux of that speech 
—its plain attribution of a large part of our financial diffi- 
culties to what must now, I suppose, be regarded as our 
increasing war commitments in Russia. 

JADE. 


Correspondence 


PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE EXTRAVAGANCE 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—While the friends of the Government are lecturing the 
people on the wickedness of their private extravagance—no 
doubt a legitimate topic of pedagogic admonition—I should 
like to point out the great difference between this conduct, 
reprehensible as it is, and the far more dangerous and less excus- 
able action of the Government in its present reckless expenditure. 

1. The private citizen is dealing with his own resources ; but 
the Government is handling other people’s money. 

2. In most cases the private citizen, though often too thriftless, 
is only spending what he already possesses—as was the case with 
the munition worker’s purchase of jewellery,-silly, but in a way 
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pathetic and in itself harmless enough. But the Government is 
spending what it does not possess, piling up a stupendous increase 
of debt, and so running straight towards bankruptcy. 

8. Many of the most sensational stories of private extrava- 
gance involves no loss to the nation—such, for instance, as the 
purchase of rare books, old MSS., and various collector’s curios 
at record prices. - In such cases the money which changes hands 
only passes from one citizen to another and there is no waste or 
damage. B in receiving it from A is as free to invest in War 
Loan or devote it as capital to industry as A might have done if 
he had not preferred to enrich his museum. This transaction 
has not diverted labour from production into unprofitable chan- 
nels. But Government extravagance is not only almost all 
unproductive ; it involves the employment of huge staffs in its 
many Offices who are receiving salaries for pecuniarily unremuner- 
ative employment, instead of working for the increase of the 
national wealth. 

Surely the Government must take the beam out of its own eye 
before it can see clearly to remove the mote from the eye of the 
private citizen.—Yours, etc., Wa Ter F. ADENEY. 

Lewes. 

August 24th. 


HAECKEL 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—To Professor Thomson’s article on Haeckel I should like 
to add a small but not altogether insignificant point; more 
especially since to many Haeckel will be remembered mainly 
as the author of a particularly undignified and unbalanced 
manifesto on England and the war. In fairness, however, it 
should be known that he subsequently repented of his outburst, 
if not in words, at least by deed. Hearing that biological work 
was being done by English prisoners in Ruhleben camp, Haeckel 
offered, through Dr. Elizabeth Rotten, of the Berlin Help 
Committee, to assist this educational enterprise. Accordingly, 
in response to our request, he forwarded to us in camp, in the 
autumn of 1917, a large and excellent collection of microscopic 
slides of the Coelenterata and several skeletons from the 
Phyletisches Museum in Jena.—Yours, etc., 

MICHAEL PEASE 
(Formerly Director of the Biological Department, 
Ruhleben Camp School). 
The University Farm, Cambridge. 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMAN. 

Smr,—Your readers, and not least one of his own pupils, will 
honour and thank Professor Thomson for his moving and beauti- 
ful elegy on his old master. He finds a “‘ new riddle” in Haeckel’s 
signing of the ‘“‘ infamous manifesto ” of 1914. His was not the 
only signature that offers such a riddle. 'There was Humperdinck, 
for instance, who signed, whilst Richard Strauss (the supposed 
brutal German, who wrote in fact the love music in Rosenkavalier, 
and the Codas of Don Quixote and the Symphonia Domestica !) 
declined to sign and earned much odium for his refusal. 
Humperdinck is the composer of Hansel und Gretel and of the 
still more lovely Kinigskinder, of which the central idea is that 
the hangman’s assistant’s child is of royal descent since the 
hangman’s assistant did a royal deed—an idea, complementary 
to Carlyle’s, that “ the divine right of kings is the divine right 
to be kingly men.” This is not Prussianism, but its polar 
contrary, and it inspired Humperdinck to write lovely and 
precious music. The key to the new riddle, in his case and 
Haeckel’s, I would suggest to Professor Thomson, is that the 
Prussian Government lied skilfully and abominably as to our 
part in the outbreak of the war, and that greatly simple men 
like Haeckel and Humperdinck were deceived accordingly.— 
Yours, etc., C. W. SALEEBY. 

Winchmore Hill. 

August 23rd. 


THE CASE FOR RUMANIA 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Ciotori’s letter under this heading provokes many 
reflections, but one in particular, obvious though it may seem, 
may be worth putting on record. If the condition of Rumania 
is as lamentable as he represents it—and I am not challenging 
his statements—why does the Rumanian Government, instead 
of undertaking the urgently necessary work of reconstruction at 
home, waste such resources as it still possesses on an imperialistic 





policy abroad? Surely common sense suggests that it should 
cultiver son jardin rather than embark at such a moment on 
filibustering expeditions into Russia and Hungary. “ Wisdom 
is before him that hath understanding ; but the eyes of a fool 
are in the ends of the earth.”—Yours, etc., 
H. Ipris Bett. 
8 Birchington Road, Crouch End, N. 8. 


MNEMONICS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In the sixties I was walking in for the Little-go when a 
friend said, ‘‘ Do you remember the early Christian Fathers ? ” 
I said I did not, and he had just time to say, ‘“* Chip of old block.” 
The question was asked in the paper and I got five right — 
Yours, etce., J. P. 

Grenville, Lansdown, Bath. 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Stmr,—I don’t know whether rhymes to aid the memory can 
properly be styled mnemonics, but, in any case, the following 
lines may be of use to those engaged in teaching : 

“In Fifteen-sixty-four, 
Little Willie began to roar ; 
In Sixteen-sixteen 
Mr. Shakespeare no more was seen. 


“In Fifteen-sixty-one 
Francis Bacon’s life begun ; 
In Sixteen-twenty-six 
The cryptographer finished his tricks 
(or Lord Verulam finished his tricks).” 


The first verse was given me by the guide at the Church at 
Stratford-on-Avon. Of the second, I mostly claim to be the 
author. 

I have found them useful in teaching some Serbian pupils 
who recently passed through my hands. Perhaps in after years 
I may have a similar “‘ compliment ” as D. S. C. relates as having 
been paid to him.—Yours, etc., C. R. Cooke Taytor. 

Irish Literary Society, 7 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—* Solomon Eagle” and D. C. S. have overlooked the 
best and most useful mnemonic of all. It is that hexameter which 
gives the order of St. Paul’s Epistles : 


* Rom. Cor. Cor. Gal. Ephe. 
Phil. Col. Thess. Thessalo. Tim. Tim.” 


For pure pathos, especially in the haunting beauty of the 
last foot, this line will challenge comparison with any in Virgil 
or Ovid.—Yours, etc., P. M. 

Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 

August 23rd. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE GIPSIES 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of the interesting article in your last issue 
makes no reference to the solution of the problem of the gipsies 
proposed by George Eliot in her poem entitled “ The Spanish 
Gypsy,” published in 1868. George Eliot here introduces the 
character of Zarca, who imagines himself to be the leader of his 
people in the establishment of a gipsy nationality in Africa. 
As your contributor remarks, there is really no connection what- 
ever between the gipsies and the legend of the Wandering Jew, 
although the common vagrancy and homelessness of the two 
peoples have doubtless associated them together in the popular 
imagination. It is interesting to note that George Eliot in 
Daniel Deronda proposed a solution of the Jewish problem by the 
restoration of the Jewish nationality in Palestine. This proposal 
sounded chimerical when propounded in 1876, but it is to-day 
being realised through the Zionist movement. It seems likely, 
however, that George Eliot’s scheme for the gipsies will prove 
less prophetic.—Yours, etc., Hucu Hargis. 

27 Addison Mansions, London, W. 14. 

August 25th. 


BATHS IN JAPAN 


To the Editor of Toe New SrTaTEsMAN. 

Sm,—Having perused with great edification the article on 
Evidence in your issue of July 26th, I confess to a pained 
surprise in discovering elsewhere that you do not practise 
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what you preach. A parenthetical remark, “ it is only in heathen 
Japan that every child gets a hot bath every day,” is wildly 
inaccurate. You must, I fear, have been relying on the evidence 
of some eminent globe trotter of the kind who, after a month 
or two, returned home with a cargo of inaccurate and ill-digested 
** information ” on the social conditions of that much misunder- 
stood country. 

So far I rely on my own “ evidence,” obtained by many years’ 
residence in Japan, much of which was spent in the ordinary 
homes of the ordinary people, and none of it under the leg- 
pulling tutelage of some official “* guide.” 

The next point I refer to with more trepidation. But once 
more in the same issue the Triple Alliance is referred to as two 
million men, “representing approximately one-eighth of the 
nation.” Isn’t this very “ approximate ’—unless women and 
children do not count in your estimate of “the nation ” ?— 
Yours, etc., ' 

H. B. Watton. 

Hardwicke Rectory, Aylesbury. 

August 8th. 


[The word “ representing ” should be noted ; the women and 
the children of the whole and of the part are grouped with 
their men.—Eb. N.S.] 


WHY TEACHERS CANNOT AFFORD 


TO STRIKE 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. Fisher, speaking at Dorchester, said : ‘* A teachers’ 
strike would undoubtedly tend to lower the estimation in which 
teachers were held, and would in the long run tend to injure the 
prospects of the profession.” 

If any supplementary teachers of the county of Dorset could 
afford to wear out shoe-leather, and walk into Dorchester to 
hear Mr. Fisher, they must have appreciated this gentle irony. 
The Dorset County Council pays its supplementary teachers 
£45 per annum, or 7s. 33d. per week, for full-time service. These 
young women must feed, lodge and clothe themselve on this 
amount. I have never heard that any one of them had any sort 
of private means, nor do they reside with their parents. On the 
omne ignotum principle the managers of the rural schools prefer 
to select strangers as their teachers. 

Your readers will agree that these teachers (some of them not 
so young) cannot afford to strike. I doubt whether they can afford 
even a lingering life. Speedy death and a parish funeral, seems 
all that one can expect them to afford. But cannot some of 
our “* educationalists,” or the County Director of Education, 
afford to strike on their behalf? 

Some other particulars may interest you. Their pay increases 
by £2 10s. per annum up to a maximum of £60 per annum, 
reached at the age of not less than 24 years. If they are to 
“ qualify ” for a higher grade (a higher grade of £65 per annum 
and nothing found), they must screw out of their pittance the 
wherewithal to pay the fees of a correspondence coach, and pass 
the “preliminary certificate”’ examination. But the higher 
rate of 25s. a week is not guaranteed. To my knowledge, teachers 
who have qualified for the charge of a larger class by passing 
the State examination, and have begun to earn a larger Treasury 
grant for a local authority, have been told that the local authority 
will only confer on them that amount when a vacancy arises 
in that grade. You will find experienced and useful teachers 
of middle-age working at a salary of £5 per month, non-resident. 

The County Council of Essex outdoes even Dorset. A supple- 
mentary teacher must work for six months at 15s. 44d. per week 
before she can be put on the £3 15s. a month, increasing to £5 
a month after six and a-half years of satisfactory service. The 
official requirements of a supplementary teacher are that he or she 
must be (1) not less than 18 years of age, (2) revaccinated, 
(8) approved by His Majesty’s Inspector. His Majesty’s 
Inspector invariably approves. He used to approve them at £30 
per annum before the war. The unofficial requirernents are a 
tough constitution and a capacity for fasting meekly and 
unobtrusively. 

In 1915 there were 13,000 such teachers in England and Wales, 
teaching one-twelfth of the elementary school population. 

When will the community begin to afford these teachers the 
chance of life, and some opportunity of education and training ? 
Will it ever afford a decent schooling to country children ? 

I beg, Sir, to refer you for confirmation of my figures to the 
current advertisements of the Dorset and Essex County Councils 
in the last issue of the Schoolmaster.—Yours, etc., 

W. E. LLEWELLYN. 


27 Tyrwhitt Road, S.E. 4. 


Miscellany 
THE LAST MAN 


HE last man was the only child of his parents and his 
mother died in giving him birth. In its old age the 
vitality of the race had become impaired and mothers 

habitually died in childbirth. Few women, only the noblest 
and most self-sacrificing, would run the risk of maternity, 
and these fatally bore but one child. Mankind, therefore, 
diminished with progressive rapidity until the last human 
birth on the planet had been registered. The Last Man, 
however, was successfully brought up by his father, who from 
the earliest educated him for his great mission in life— 
namely, the preservation of all the knowledge that man had 
gained during his sojourn on earth, the recording of the 
secrets he had won from Nature, the final harvesting of the 
vast body of learning painfully acquired, augmented and 
handed down by successive generations of mankind. For 
this task he was well fitted. The human race in its decadence 
had grown astoundingly precocious, and the Last Man 
was an illustrious example of the rule At the same time 
the system of education, and especially that of cramming 
for examinations, had been perfected in the course of 
centuries to an exact science, so that the Last Man was able 
to graduate as Bachelor of Arts at the age of thirteen. 
Shortly after that his father died of senile decay, at forty- 
three—a great age as things went then. 

Thus the Last Man was left alone on earth, the first soli- 
tary human being since the days of Adam. But unlike the 
first man, he felt no loneliness, no desire for an Eve. Indeed, 
the waning attraction of the sexes for one another in the 
senescence of the species had contributed to its decline 
no less than the mortality of the women in childbirth. The 
Last Man, free from the interruptions which a wife and 
children might have occasioned, applied himself to his labour 
with a high degree of concentration and an absolute single- 
ness of purpose. Had he chosen he might have lived a life 
of complete leisure, since having inherited from his father 
his holding of the entire stock of the consolidated national 
debts of the world, now amounting to an incredible figure, 
he was many times over a millionaire and had no occasion 
to work for a livelihood. But a sense of duty, developed 
to the highest extent during the age-long struggle of the 
human race against adverse surroundings, forbade this 
course, and without an afterthought the Last Man set 
about his life’s work. The plan of this had already been 
mapped out by his father before marriage, when it appeared 
possible that he might occupy the position of Last Man now 
held by his son. The great storehouse of human knowledge 
was to take the form of a monumental encyclopedia in 
forty-eight volumes, with an index in an additional volume. 
The father had, in fact, collected materials for the work, 
but the march of science, the progress of civilisation, had 
rendered these obsolete before they could be used. The 
Last Man, therefore, had to begin from the beginning, but 
nothing daunted, he set about his colossal task with the 
same dogged determination to see it through to the end that 
had made the species of which he was the last survivor 
the master of the world. 

Nevertheless, his work was subject to constant inter- 
ruptions, for together with the accumulated wealth of 
mankind he had inherited most of the diseases which are 
transmissible from parent to child and a constitution little 
able to resist such as are not hereditary. It is noteworthy 
that the first syllable the Last Man had been able to articu- 
late was not some childish name for food or for his father, 
but the word signifying pain. So early as the article 
‘“ Antediluvian ” his eyesight all but failed, and he was only 
able to continue his work by means of the most powerful 
glasses and at the cost of racking headaches. When he 
had reached “‘ Engineering’ he was seized with “ writers’ 
cramp,” from which he was never afterwards wholly free ; 
so that the mechanical process of putting his knowledge 
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on paper, which before had been merely a laborious grind, 
became henceforward a diabolical torture. But with that 
tenacity of purpose which had enabled his ancestors to 
eradicate the thistle and the tiger, and to cause the pig 
and the potato to increase and multiply, he stuck at his 
desk daily until his allotted task was accomplished. 

Midway in “ Finance” an accidental fire in his library, 
due to his short-sighted clumsiness, destroyed a good third 
of his manuscript, and injured him severely in his efforts 
to rescue the sheets. But with the indomitable persever- 
ance that had helped his forbears to subdue to their purpose 
the inertia of matter and the motions of the ether, he re- 
wrote the burnt portions and pushed ahead with the remain- 
ing articles. 

Long hours and lack of recreation told upon his already 
feeble health. 

At “Garden” and at ‘“ Hydrostatics” and again at 
“ Linotype ” he suffered from attacks of persistent insomnia, 
which culminated at “ Millennium” in loss of memory 
—amnesia, of all disabilities the most embarrassing for 
the compiler of an Encyclopedia. His work was now more 
than re-duplicated, since he was obliged to hunt in books 
of reference for information of the most elementary char- 
acter, and to commit at once to paper every fact, however 
trivial, before it passed from his mind. He lost, moreover, 
in the aggregate, hours searching for his fountain pen, his 
spectacles or his notes, which he now perpetually mislaid. 
But with the inflexible will to conquer that had caused the 
race of which he was the ultimate representative to exter- 
minate all other varieties of the human stock of a different 
colour to itself, he overcame one obstacle after another. 
Through —_ difficulty he struggled on braced by his high 
resolve and his obstinate sense of duty. “ Zany” was 
reached, ‘‘ Zodiac”’ passed, “‘ Zymosis” put behind him, 
and then at last his task was complete. Only when the 
proofs had been corrected, and the forty-eight volumes, 
together with the Index and a supplementary volume 
descriptive of changes that had occurred while the work was 
in the press, had been returned from the printers and 
binders, did he take to his bed, the bed that was to be hi3 
deathbed. 

As he lay there, opening his eyes from time to time to 
look upon the volumes as he lazily spun them about in the 
revolving bookcase designed to hold them, suddenly he 
saw standing by his bedside an Angel. In a flash the Last 
Man realised what the Angel had come for—to carry up 
to Heaven his Great Work, the Record of all Man had 
accomplished on earth, the Sum Total of the Knowledge Man 
had wrung from his environment. The Angel divined his 
thought. Thoughts need not to be translated into words 
to reach the intelligence of Angels. He shook his head 
pityingly. ‘“‘My poor fellow,” he said, “my reason for 
coming is not what you suppose. I have not come for your 
knowledge. Man’s knowledge is of use only to Man. When 
Man ceases to be, at the same moment the value of his 
knowledge will cease.” As he heard these words the heart 
of the Last Man sank within him. His life work had been 
wasted. More than that, Man’s span of existence on earth 
had been in vain. A bitterness worse than death gripped 
him. Still, by an effort greater than any he had been aed 
upon to make hitherto, by a supreme effort of courage, 
will and determination the Last Man mastered himself, hid 
his disappointment from the Angel, and died with a 
straight face. 

But as he expired the Angel stooped quickly forward 
and, with a charmingly —— vessel that he had brought 
for the purpose, caught his last breath as it left his lips, 
and with it that stubborn spirit of man that had made 
him lord of the earth, of all things living and without life, 
master of his fellow men, and finally, last and greatest 
conquest, master of himself, lord of his own soul. Then, 
soaring aloft, the Angel bore it through space a thousand 
light years to a point in the sky where two extinct suns in 
colliding had given birth from their wreckage to a novel 
solar system. ' 

Opening the vessel, he set free its contents into the chaos 
of flame, and flew back to rejoin the heavenly choir, leaving 
man’s spirit to inform and order the world in growth, and 
to achieve another cycle of destiny in its series of infinity. 

E, L. Darmapy. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY~—II. 
()* hearing of the death of Lord Kitchener, I had 


another short moment. I don’t know whether the 

news had anything to do with it; I suppose it had. 
I will tell you I was being motored to Dunmow station, 
and when the car arrived at that little shanty the 
station-master, whom I remember as quite an old 
man, came to the car-step and just said: ‘“ Lord 
Kitchener has been drowned.” He appeared quite 
expressionless, and I remember that both I and my 
companion laughed. I should say that I even laughed 
loudly. In those days and frames of mind one reached, 
as it were, down to jokes, since one lived amongst rather 
simple people—and the joke underlying the idea of 
the drowning of a man so supported by a whole land might 
have been quite ingenious in idea—like some joke of the 
reign of Queen Anne, involving the rising of the sea above 
the dome of St. Paul’s. But he succeeded in assuring 
me that Lopl Kitchener had been drowned. ‘ The Field- 
Marshal Commander-in-Chief had been last seen on the 
nearly vertical deck, following a member of his staff.” 
A good death for the man who had saved his land—and 
Europe. 

For speaking, not as an expert speaks, and, at any rate, 
as a student of the temper of war and the moral of what 
in the Army is called “ the man,” I have no hesitation in 
saying—and I don’t apologise for saying here—that without 
the figure of Lord Kitchener the British Army would have 
remained negligible in numbers and would have taken a 
very small part in the war. And I suppose that without 
the British Army the war could hardly have been maintained 
to a successful conclusion. 

At any rate, that was the way in which it appeared 
to me with a mind suddenly jumped into attending to this 
shaking fact from what I remember was the designing of an 
aiming: card for the Ross rifle. For in those days it was 
my province to instruct in the use of that weapon 900 
returned B.E.F., all time-serving men and, in consequence, 
the roughest customers you could imagine. Indeed, it 
is difficult to imagine. 

They had every guile from a military point of view, 
They were adepts in absences, swingings of the lead, drunks. 
excuses, barrack-breakings, cheerful lies, wasoons, and each 
had a desperate determination not to exhibit any glimmer- 
ings of intelligence, let alone any proficiency, in the use of 
any kind of weapon—let alone the Ross rifle, which was a 
gimerack concern at the best, with aperture sights and 
fittings like watch-springs and innumerable ways of being 
put out of order. And you could put your nose in half and 
get yet another month in hospital as easy as winking by 
pulling back the bolt in any sort of rapid practice. 

They lived—these desperadoes—in a tumble-down skating 
rink and they exercised amongst the backyards and dustbins 
of a great city, and such was the moral atmosphere of the 
shadowy and stifling vault in which this herd of khaki 
lived that when, at Easter, I proposed to bring in a priest 
to hear the confessions of the R.C.’s with more convenience 
to them, the men sent three R.C. sergeants as a deputation 
to me. They said the rink was not a fitting place for a 
priest to see; and every one of them promised to walk 
three miles to confession and to perform all his Easter 
duties faithfully rather than that a priest should see them 
as they lived. 

A great cavern of a place, laid out in stalls like a cattle 
market, where one laboured intolerably, filling up innumerable 
forms with an immense sense of pressure and of working 
with devious men. A great sense of pressure. And one 
would walk up and down in front of the worst dressed line 
I had ever imagined—a fantastic line; for not one of the 
900 professed to be able to stand on his legs—and one would 
exclaim gloomily and in alternation, “‘ Thank God, we’ve 
got a Navy,” or “ Lord Kitchener says the war’s going to 
last another three years, so not one of you blighters will 
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wangle out of going back to France,” whereupon there 
would be grins down the line and a rear-rank man would 
whisper, “‘ Good ol’ Kitchener ! ” 

So that it was out of that horseshoe-cavern of gloom, 
in whose shafts of vaporous and disinfectant-coloured lights 
moved these troublesome green-brown shapes that we had 
come for a very brief period of leave in a world that, again, 
included lawns, afternoon teas, standard roses, tall rooms, 
servants, not batmen, but with caps and aprons, pianolas— 
and no one, really, to clean one’s belt ; as well as discussions 
of that higher, wilder, finer strategy, in which, in one’s 
capacity of a more or less professional student of tactics, 
one was so decidedly at a loss. Or perhaps it wasn’t 
immediately from the cavern that one had come; perhaps 
it was from the Chelsea Course. But there, amongst the 
Guards, the Kitchener ‘‘ note ” rang truer and clearer and 
more insistently. And, at any rate, one was certainly 
going back to that atmosphere of strain and rush; into the 
desperate effort to teach thousands and thousands bayonct 
fighting, gas tactics, measures against venereal disease, 
sentry-drill, field-oven building, why they were going to 
fight, how to manufacture grenades out of jampots, the 
history of the regiment and esprit de corps—and doing it all 
in desperate and bewildered haste, with the aid of tintacks, 
hairpins, tin-openers and Japanese rifles with the wrong 
sort of bayonets, under the auspices of an orderly room, 
driven mad by endless paper asses from brigades, divisions, 
the War Office, the civilian police, Boards of Agriculture, 
county asylums, parents whose sons had enlisted too young 
and young women who had married Tommies too often 
married already . . . . But coming from it or not, one was 
certainly going back to it, and, in its desperate and fleeting 
atmosphere, the idea of Lord Kitchener was the one stable 
thing on to which one could catch. 

So the station-master made it plain that Lord Kitchener 
was dead. 

It was just one of those situations in which one thinks 
nothing—a change in the beat of the clock. I remember 
sitting in the little open shed of a waiting-room, the only 
idea present in my mind being that my crossed legs were 
stuck stiffly out in front of me, their weight upon my left 
heel and both my hands in my breeches pockets. Nothing 
whatever! Absolutely nothing! No war; an empty 
mind; a little open shed with benches; a hatchway in 
one plank wall where they served out tickets; a bit of 
platform; a high, brick signal-box with clocks or things 
ticking ; a brick house, no doubt the station-master’s . . 
The whole world, that was. And noiseless, and immobile. 
There was no France in the horizon; no netted Channel ; 
there was no awaiting of Zeppelins; there was no right or 
wrong. 

And so the veil lifted for a second. The flat lands of 
Essex were there, stretching out ; flat fields, undistinguished 
beneath a dull sky. One speculated on the crosses, on the 

labour it took to the acre to put in those cabbages, on the 
winds that must sweep across the comparatively hedgeless 
spaces. The ground looked like a good clay. Plenty 
of heart in it, no doubt they would say in auctioneers’ 
advertisements. But, on the whole, an unsmiling, foreign 
land. Not Kent or Sussex, but “the Sheeres.” If one 
settled down here one wouldn’t know the auctioneer, 
the tax collector, the old standers, the way they trimmed 
the hedgerows, the habits of the soil or the sun or the months, 
the brooks, the birds, the head of sheep, the gossip, the 
a history—or the dead. A friendless, foreign country— 


‘ And the south-eastern saying came up into my mind, 
“You see yon man? He comes from Sussex, he sucked 
im silliness with his mother’s milk and’s been silly ever 
since. But never you trust a man from the Sheeres!”. . . . 
So it is Kent and Sussex against the world—just as, no doubt, 
it is Essex and Hertford, and Somerset and Devon, the 
North and East Riding, and Durham and Cumberland, 
and Denbigh and Flint, against the world! And it’s 


never safe to put long straw under potatoes when you dig 
them in, trusting to the wet to rot it. I remember, in 1899, 
buying some special seed, called, I think, “ 1900” out of 
compliment to the coming century. I paid a big price— 
120s. the ewt., I think. And I dunged them heavily with 
rather long straw and artificial manure. But a long, 
long dry season came and the Kentish land sloped to the 
south and the straw dried and the artificial manure never 
soaked down. I didn’t get a quarter of a ton to the quarter 
acre | 

On the other hand, under maize, if you can water heavily 
once or twice, long straw arranged in trenches, like pipes, 
is rather a good wheeze. It holds the water to the roots 
and maize will do with a top soil like fire if the roots are 
cool. In 1899 I got some wonderful ears of sweet corn. 
And toasted on the cob and buttered after toasting! .. . . 

I changed my heels under the putties and considered 
my garden in Kent. I was going to — — potatoes 
from seeds, not from seed potatoes, but from the little seeds 
that form in the green berries. And I was going to put a 
light, white-washed paling behind the sweet-corn, on the 
north, to reflect the rays of the sun. It should ripen the 
cobs three weeks earlier! ... . 

The Essex flats became again, slowly, threatened land, 
planted with war-food; an aeroplane was going towards 
Bishop’s Stortford ; the train was overdue because a battalion 
was entraining up the line—and once again every fact 
in the world was just a fact, just a side-light of the immense 
problem. Once again nothing existed just for itself. Trains 
were carriers of men and munitions; stretched out legs 
were encased in putties, feet in military boots; servant 
girls travelling with horn-handled black umbrellas and elastic- 
sided boots were going to see their boys off at Waterloo ; 
old farmers with white side-whiskers were explaining 
why they had kept all six sons at home—in defiance of 
the gaze of Lord Kitchener that looked at them six times 
in that one small station. And railway fares were going to 
be increased for civilians ! 

I have little doubt that what, at that moment and for 
that minute space of time, had set me intent on planting 
potatoes and seed corn, perfectly certain that I was going 
straight down into Kent to plant potatoes in rows and sweet 
corn in hills, was that my unconscious mind was certain 
that the war was over with that death in the North Sea. 
I don’t mean to say that I thought it, or even that I was 
or am conscious that something inside thought it for me. 
My surface mind thought certainly of Essex, of Kent and 
Sussex ; my subconscious mind seemed to be aware that 
my putties were badly put on, that I had mislaid my 
warrant in one of the several kets, and I had a vague 
consciousness of South Wales, blue mountains, like Japanese 
clouds. But some deeper centre still was probably appalled 
and benumbed and was saying, ‘‘ Now the war is finished 
and lost.” Now, “ appré la guerre finny,” as the Tommies 
say; “ je vais planter mes choux comme un maitre d’école.” 
There seemed to be nothing left but to plant out a kitchen 
garden. Forp pox HUEFFER. 


TO A NEIGHBOUR AT A “PROM.” 


RAPID silence floated over all 

Our brooding faces. Where the players were 

We saw Sir Henry slay the waiting air ; 
The music came up sculptural like a wall. 
Meseemed that all dead souls, at that clashed call, 

Came out of faery, seeking lands more fair : 

. I hardly doubted all the spirits there 
Gathered like gulls around our concert-hall. 


Then turned you to me, as the Heavens tore, 
** Notice the counterpoint with the bassoon.’ 
I mustered you a growl and half a nod, 
But only heard Fate knocking at the door, 
The heartbeats of an ancient honeymoon, 
And footfalls of some ponderous old god. 
EK. G. Twircuerr. 


, 
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Music 


MUSIC IN THE THEATRE 


HAVE been spending a week at Stratford-on-Avon 
I during the conference of -the British Drama League, 

which is, I hope, going to do a great deal for the 
theatre in England. The lectures and discussions which 
were held each morning in the King Edward VII. Grammar 
School showed evidence of greater imagination and under- 
standing than is usual at conferences, both in the contribu- 
tions of such practical theatrical people as Miss Edith Craig 
and Mr. Norman Wilkinson, of Four Oaks, and in those 
coming from less weli-known members. There was a public 
meeting in the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at which 
Mr. Granville Barker gave an address that was a model 
of cool, intelligent idealism, and there have been perform- 
ances at the theatre of six of Shakespeare’s plays. 

Of the importance of the British Drama League and of 
the great interest and satisfaction its foundation has aroused 
I am not concerned with here, except in so far asit may affect 
the important part that music plays in the art of the theatre. 
Music in the ordinary commercial London theatre is entirely 
neglected except as a noise of a more or less soothing kind 
to fill up the intervals of a play. In most of the theatres 
on the Continent in which plays of serious interest are pro- 
duced there is, of course, no orchestra and, consequently, 
no music unless it happens to be required of a character in 
a drama to blow a tin whistle or play the piano or to hear 
angelic voices (vox celeste on a mechanical organ). But 
though as inept things are done abroad as in our own country, 
music is not provided there to brighten the audience up 
during the acts without the slightest thought being given to 
its relevance to the play, to establishing or maintaining the 
right atmosphere cr in any way assisting the effect. 

This treatment makes little difference to the majority of 
the plays produced annually in London, but it has disastrous 
results when applied to the works of our greatest dramatist. 
I suppose everybody has at one time or another seen pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare’s plays in which the whole action is 
held up and the mood wonderfully created by Shakespeare 
touch by touch is utterly destroyed by some self-conscious 
vocalist suddenly stepping forward and warbling one 
version or other of ‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” or “I know a 
bank,” or “‘ Over hill, over dale.”” To have “I know a 
bank ” sung at all is an outrage for which I should wish the 
manager responsible torn limb from limb. No music should 
be used during the action of any of Shakespeare’s plays 
except where Shakespeare specifically calls for it—as he 
does so often, for instance, in The Tempest—or when he has 
given musicians or some character a definite song to sing, 
as, for example, the song “‘ Hark, hark! the lark,’’ sung to 
Imogen in the ante-chamber to her apartments in Cymbeline. 
But the song “ Fear no more the heat o’ the sun,” in the 
same play, should not be sung, as Guiderius definitely says: 

I cannot sing. I'll weep, and word it with thee; 
and a few lines later Arviragus says ; 
We'll speak it, then, 
And again : 
If you'll go fetch him, 

We'll say our song the whilst.—Brother, begin, 
Immediately after these lines to sing instead of saying those 
most beautiful and touching verses beginning ‘“ Fear no 
more the heat o’ the sun,”’ is not only absurd but absolutely 
destructive to the dramatic effect. For I do not believe 
that Shakespeare inserted these lines so that the song should 
be said and not sung merely because of the difficulty of 
finding a pair of actors who could sing; he wanted the 
verses said, and it is one more example of his extraordinary 
dramatic technique that he should have understood the 


heightened effect the saying of these verses would obtain. 
But nine producers out of ten, possessed by the delusion 
that they can “improve” Shakespeare or that they can 
make Shakespeare more popular, will turn this grave and 
beautiful elegy into a ballad and hire a fat tenor to put his 
hand on his heart and perspire plentifully in an effort to 
make what was originally simple and poignant ludicrous 
and pretentious. 

Another practice I object to strongly as thoroughly detest- 
able is the habit of using music, “ soft music,” at every 
point of emotional crisis. Suddenly to hear, at the very 
moment the dramatist is really moving us, a plaintive melody 
issuing from below the stage, just as one hears the thunder 
machine immediately thunder is mentioned in the text, 
absolutely kills the play for me. Nothing can live for a 
moment against such farcical methods. The use of music 
must be clearly provided for in the play by the dramatist 
and there must be no hocus-pocus, no playing of “ Just as 
I am without one stitch ’”’ when the Babes are abandoned in 
the wood with no covering but the forest’s leaves, or a 
fanfare of Mendelssohn whenever a wedding is mentioned. 
Some producers look upon music as nothing more than the 
best dodge yet invented to distract attention from the weak 
spots in a play. I sometimes imagine that this is the 
origin of musical comedy, for obviously musical comedy, 
from a dramatic as distinct from a spectacular point of view, 
is nothing but a play whose naked poverty would empty 
any theatre if it were not entirely wrapped up and disguised 
with music. 

Writing of musical comedy reminds me that Mr Bridges 
Adams, whose six Shakespearean productions at Stratford 
in spite of almost inevitable imperfections lead me to expect 
great things from him in the future, has not escaped giving 
a musical comedy touch to the scene in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in which Titania is sung to sleep by her 
fairies. When Mr. Norman Wilkinson painted his fairies 
gold in the famous Savoy production he did so merely to 
suggest that they were not mortals. Now, the music for a 
fairies’ song must convey the same suggestion, It is fatal 
if one gets the impression of a children’s song and dance at 
a young people’s ball with Titania as the Mayor’s youthful 
second wife. It is difficult to analyse the result and separate 
the causes of this effect, but on this occasion 1 think the 
dresses were wrong, the music was wrong, and the swaying, 
rhythmic movements—the action—of the fairies was wrong. 
All three must suggest fairies, immortals, beings not of this 
world. And where the music and dancing are concerned, I 
think Mr. Cecil Sharp would be of incalculable assistance to 
any producer of Shakespeare’s plays. 

Many people have heard of the English Folk Song Society 
who have never seen a performance by any of Mr. Cecil 
Sharp’s pupils, and I am sure that to those who have not 
seen their dancing it comes as a revelation. A demon- 
stration was given on the lawn in the grounds of the Memorial 
Theatre by eight dancers, with Miss Avril as violinist and 
Mr. Sharp at the piano. As a great admirer of the Russian 
Ballet I must honestly declare that never at the Russian 
Ballet have I seen anything so beautiful. On the grass one 
got pure movement without a sound except from the instru- 
ments. The effect was extraordinary. So perfectly in 
time and so liquid were their movements that one could 
have almost wept for pleasure. No one who had not seen it 
could imagine the pure loveliness of the Morris Jig (“ Heart's 
Desire”) danced by a single girl dancer. It is impossible 
to overpraise the work Mr. Cecil Sharp has been doing. It 
has been taken far too much for granted in the past, but I 
hope future producers of Shakespeare’s plays will consult 
Mr. Sharp, for I am sute it will be to the advantage of the 
theatre. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE American publishers have, in the past, not 
been very enterprising about cheap series of 
books. Our own well-known series—Everyman’s, 

the World’s Classics, etc.—have been imported and freely 
sold, and there was, I believe, a large market for a “ shelf 
of classics ” selected by President Eliot on the lines of the 
late Lord Avebury’s Hundred Best Books. The idea of 
the cheap series of established books has at last begun to 
be thoroughly exploited. During the war a firm called 
Boni and Liveright started a series called “The Modern 
Library of the World’s Best Books”; it caught on 
immediately, and is having a huge success. The books 
are very well printed and bound for the price—which began 
at 60 cents, and in the latest batch to reach me has risen 
to 70 cents and 75 cents, or about three shillings. But 
what interests me is the selection of books. 
* * * 


To some extent it is possible (I do not know) that Messrs. 
Boni and Liveright have been handicapped by American 
copyrights. But their range is wide enough to show what 
is their taste; or, perhaps I should say, what they judge 
to be the taste of the large American public which likes 
something better, or more pretentious, than the ephemeral 
novels of the day. There are, in the latest list before me, 
some seventy-seven “titles.” Except for Henry James, 
Mr. Howells and President Wilson, there is scarcely an American 
name in the whole table. The publishers are content to 
ignore the eminent American writers of the nineteenth 
century : what they set out to do is to ransack the rest of 
the world. Oscar Wilde’s, The Picture of Dorian Grey, 
and Strindberg’s Married, are Nos. 1 and 2; Soldiers Three 
and Treasure Island follow; and the next authors in 
sequence are Mr. Wells, Ibsen, Anatole France, Maupassant, 
Nietzsche, Dostoievsky, Maeterlinck, Schopenhauer and 
Samuel Butler. Diana of the Crossways and The Mayor of 
Casterbridge flank one of Mr. Shaw’s novels, and Mr. Moore’s 
Confessions of a Young Man; Gilbert’s Plays are cheek by 
jowl with Ann Veronica and Madame Bovary; Francis 
Thompson’s Poems are followed by a novel by Schmtzler ; 
and with Nos, 49 and 50 we come to the delicious 
collocation of Max Stirnier and Max Beerbohm, the two Max. 

* * * 


The names are very varied, and at first sight it seems 
difficult to draw any deductions whatever from them. 
Yet, on closer inspection, a few facts stick out. For instance 
when one comes across such a name as that of Mr. Chesterton 
one is faintly surprised to find it there. It is quite properly 
included in every series of good and celebrated authors, 
yet one is surprised. Why? Because of something in 
the surrounding atmosphere ; one feels that the dominant 
elements in it are positively alien to him; that he would 
dislike nine-tenths of the authors by whom he is here sur- 
rounded. Again, certain names recur. Which are they ? 
They are few, but they include Wilde, Strindberg, Nietzsche, 
Maupassant. Only one of the foremost nineteenth-century 
English poets comes in: that poet is Swinburne. There 
are two artistic portfolios : of these one contains reproduc- 
tions of Aubrey Beardsley’s drawings. Mid-nineteenth 
century literature outside England is represented, I think, 
only by Mademoiselle de Maupin, Baudelaire’s Flowers of 
Evil and Schopenhauer’s Studies in Pessimism. There is only 
one eighteenth-century book, and that is Voltaire’s Candide ; 
there is only one book of yet earlier date, and that is a volume 
of Frangois Villon. Mr. W. L. George’s A Bed of Roses is 
deemed worthy of a place with the masterpieces of Balzac 


and| Turgeniev, and space is found amongst the seventy- 
seven classics for the Complete Works of Ernest Dowson. 
* * * 

Now there are undoubtedly many masterpieces in this 
Modern Library, but it cannot really be called catholic. 
It is tendencious. It is constructed for a particular genera- 
tion and a particular place. ‘‘ Do not,” says the publishers’ 
exhortation, ‘“ be a Stagnuck.”” What that means I do 
not know, though I sincerely hope that I am not one and 
shall never become one. But the sentence that follows is 
more comprehensible: ‘‘ People are judged by the books 
they read.” If young America is reading the Modern 
Library, and the Modern Library is suited to young America, 
we may form some opinion as to the state of mind of young 
America. Why are Voltaire and Villon, very great writers, 
selected rather than their equally great contemporaries, 
predecessors and successors? They are the only two pre- 
1800 authors who have so far been considered worth reprint- 
ing, and it can only be deduced that there is in them some- 
thing that peculiarly appeals to the readers of the majority 
of the modern authors here included. Voltaire was subver- 
sive and slightly indecent and played with ideas; Villon 
got drunk, like Ernest Dowson, and used bad words. Chaucer 
used equally bad words, but he did not blaspheme like 
Voltaire or ruin himself with excesses like Villon, so it would 
be useless to expect an interest in him, or in Dr. Johnson, 
or in Lamb, or in Keats ; even Montaigne is probably ruled 
out for lack of eccentricity. No doubt as the Library ex- 
pands some of these will be added; but I do think that a 
survey of the first batch suggests that intellectual America 
has got “‘ modernism ” worse than we had it. And I use 
the word of that tendency to think that art and thought 
began yesterday; that all history before yesterday left us 
only a few relics worth preserving in the shape of books 
which were ‘“‘ modern” before their time; that the most 
foolish question is better than the most sensible answer; 
that a thing is necessarily great if nobody has ever said it, 
or thought it worth saying, before; that anything which is 
abnormal must be good ; that to be happy is a crime; and 
that nothing is interesting unless it is bizarre and preferably 
violent. They have just discovered in America that respec- 
tability is a terrible thing and they are going for it with that 
rather naive and charming enthusiasm that they throw into 
all their campaigns. 

* * * 


I pick up again the book of poor Ernest Dowson. He is, 
the publisher explains on the wrapper, ‘‘one of the few 
poets of the naughty nineties who have survived the im- 
perial discriminating taste of those ultimate connoisseurs, 
the Years.| While others of the group which made a 
decade of decadents have silently folded their purple tents 
and gone with the wind, Dowson has steadily emerged 
towards the foreground in critical and popular opinion. 
The fire of this tragic poet was too intense and true to allow 
itself to burn away in grotesqueries and aperies. He has 
added some of the very finest lyrics of the nineteenth century 
to English verse.” ‘‘The naughty nineties”! Ugh! But 
“ the fire of this tragic poet”! He is not even violent ; he 
is not even shocking ; he is not even odd. He did write one 
or two lyrics in which his feelings got through and he made 
an original music, but most of his work is a wilderness of 
weary prettinesses. He may have meant what he said, 
but if so he contrived to write precisely like the people who 
did not mean what they said. His writing is Swinburne’s 
decayed and gone thin; the late Richard Middleton’s 
shows the process of degeneracy gone one stage farther. 
Why do they reprint him? It must be because he was 


weak and unfortunate. 
SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Old Madhouse. By Witu1am De Morean. Heine- 
mann, 7s. net, 
The Tender Conscience. By Bonun Lyncu. Secker. 7s. 
net. 


These two volumes make an exceedingly instructive 
contrast in almost all the particulars which can be discerned 
by an interested observer. Even the initial contrast of 
length—Mr. Lynch writes two hundred and fifty small 
pages and Mr. De Morgan over five hundred large ones— 
has its significance ; and from the other points of difference 
in style and method it might be possible to deduce all 
the aspects on which the most careful critic would care to 
comment in a work on the composition of the novel. Mrs. 
De Morgan, in her note at the end of The Old Madhouse, 
which was left unfinished by its author and which she 
has briefly completed, tells us how her husband wrote 
without knowing, until towards the end of the story, for 
more than a few pages in front of him what his characters 
were going to do. This throws a curious light on both 
his charm and his defects. Many people are in the habit of 
saying that they cannot read De Morgan, and many 
certainly have been defeated by the opening pages of any 
one of his books. He wrote to please himself. It might 
be said that he wrote in order to increase the number of 
his friends; for it was his practice to summon somewhere 
out of his consciousness a group of persons, to allow them 
to develop as they pleased on his page and so to learn 
their characters as he might have done in real life. It is 
a leisurely method, and probably those who announce 
that they cannot read De Morgan have retired precisely at 
those points when the author was waiting for his persons 
to do something of their own volition. It is the mark of 
a happy and capacious temperament in the writer, and 
it misses its effect unless there is something of these qualities 
in the temperament of the reader. But it is not strange 
that De Morgan’s novels have given a huge and a peculiar 
pleasure to readers who have the time and the taste. 

In this last characteristic volume the “‘ story” is almost 
infinitely unimportant, but in reading it we are introduced 
to a circle of credible persons, all of whom, when they are 
not so amiable as to command our affection, are interesting 
enough to deserve our attention. The plot circles round 
the disappearance of an elderly schoolmaster who goes to 
inspect an empty house, which his ward, Fred Carteret, 
desires to take, and is never seen again. The mystery 
continues unexplained. Meanwhile Fred’s engagement is 
broken off and he no longer requires the house, which is 
taken by his bosom friend, Charlie Snaith. Fred finds 
himself drifting into a passion for his friend’s wife, which 
he vainly resists. Charlie detects her deceit and meanness 
of character, and, after the ensuing quarrel, she flies to the 
willing, unwilling Fred. Charlie divorces her and presently 
marries Nancy, otherwise known as ‘‘ Elbows,” the sister 
of Fred’s former fiancée, who has maintained a friendship 
with Fred’s mother. And eventually the body of Fred’s 
guardian is found under a trapdoor in the ‘‘ Old Mad- 
house,’’ which he had gone to look over. This is what 
happened to these people, and almost anything else, 
which was consonant with their characters, might equally 
well have happened to them. The interest is in them- 
selves rather than in the events through which they reveal 
themselves. They are all, with the exception of Mrs. 
Snaith and one or two minor characters, extremely pleasant 
and agreeable people. The author undoubtedly liked 
them very well and liked living with them.’ The reader 
who perseveres far enough in the book to get to know 
them will certainly like them too. This is, in fact, though 
it differs widely from the novels that generally receive 
such a description, a “‘ slice of life.” When the professors 


of posterity come to write the history of the realistic novel, 


it is not impossible that they will exclude from their survey 
many books, which to-day we reckon under that heading, 
on the ground that they are as one-sided as the most 
fantastic romance. But it is likely that they will give 
some prominence to Mr. De Morgan as a writer who, like 
Anthony Trollope, showed a good deal of life as it really 
is. He was not a great artist, perhaps in the strictest 
sense not an artist at all. But he was a writer with a 
divine gift of gossiping about people, and the taste for 
gossip does not really demand that its subject should 
actually exist. 


Mr. Lynch, on the other hand, is an artist. He does 
not gossip and he has no leisure. In his short book he 
has a situation to make credible and an impression to 
produce, and he wastes very little time or material in 
doing these things. We say “ very little” with intention, 
for there is some waste, and his artistry here is, in fact, not 
quite perfect. The theme is rather too slight for a novel, 
and some extraneous matter is introduced, while the end 
is a little bundled together. But his intention is clear, 
his gifts and their nature are obvious, and his success is 
reasonably great. 

We find Jimmy Guise, recovering from shell-shock, 
happy in the country and dragged back to town by Blanche, 
his wife, who reveals herself on her first entrance as selfish, 
slightly vulgar and slightly frivolous. The story is Jimmy’s 
discovery that her bad qualities go deeper than would 
be indicated by these words. Jimmy’s character is given 
to us at once. He is an honest, generous soul, not very 
clever, fond of children, afflicted with an unreasonably 
tender conscience ; and he broods over the imagined fact 
that his own conduct has damaged Blanche’s reputation, 
She was his mistress before her first husband, venally and 
by arrangement, divorced her; and in a moment of fatuity 
he disclosed as much to his friends. The effect of the book 
is produced by the contrast between Jimmy’s self-torturing 
reflections on this error and the reader’s gradually more 
lucid perception of Blanche’s real nature. The culmination 
is reached when Jimmy makes the discovery and finds 
himself free. This culmination is, perhaps, the least satis- 
factory part of the novel. It is abruptly introduced, 
and it leaves the reader feeling that Jimmy’s relief, if he 
ever actually experienced it, would not be so fundamental 
or permanent as Mr. Lynch seems to suppose. It is hard 
to believe that Jimmy’s excessively tender conscience, 
the pivot and essential of his character, would not have 
thrown up ever new wraiths to torment him, suggestions 
that he had not protected Blanche, or that he had started 
her on the downward path which ended in Loftie Hutton’s 
arms and, presumably, another divorce. 


But, though it is easy to pick holes here and there in 
Mr. Lynch’s book, a satisfactory amount of solid work 
remains behind. The construction of the book, by which 
the whole plot is ready at its opening, like a coiled spring 
waiting to unfold, shows a genuine gift for the art of the 
novel in its highest and strictest sense, and the retrospec- 
tive passages which this device necessitates are managed 
with great skill. Blanche in her earliest appearances 1s 
just so sketched as to afford the reader food for thought 
without unconditionally disclosing her secret. Jimmy 1s 
given to us entire in the opening pages, and it is no light 
test of Mr. Lynch’s ability that he remains convincing 
and interesting to the end. And some of the incidental 
passages are extraordinarily good. Mr. Johnson, the 
blackguard who first pointed Blanche out to Jimmy in 
Athens, is a graphic, if economical, study; and Jessie 
Carruthers, who is really part of the extraneous matter in 
the book, is nevertheless well drawn. The extremely 
brief, too brief, descriptions of life in the ‘“‘ New Depart- 
ment,” where Jimmy seeks employment for his idleness, 
show a remarkable gift for delicate satiric comedy ; and 
the whole book, with all its defects, is yet good as it stands 
and raises the highest hopes for Mr. Lynch’s future work. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


The New Eastern Europe. By Ratrn Burier. Longmans. 
10s. 6d. net. 


There will soon be no excuse for our almost universal 
ignorance of the nationalities and nationalisms, and the 
sub-nationalities and sub-nationalisms, of Europe. Four 
years ago it would have been quite difficult for the ignorant 
seeker of knowledge to have found an adequate guide in 
English to Czecho-Slovakia or Slovenia. The country and 
aspirations of the Czecho-Slovaks, and of what one intelligent 
Member of Parliament called the Jugos and the Slavs, have 
now been thoroughly mapped out. Mr. Ralph Butler now 
takes us to rather more untrodden paths—to the Finns, 
the Letts, Esths, Balts, Lithuanians, Poles, and Ukrainians. 
Up to now there has been for the student no information 
in a convenient form about these people, all of whom have 
suddenly come into the international limelight as bulwarks 
or buffers between communism and the West. Mr. 
Butler sets out to give us some account of their history in 
recent years, of their national outlook and aspirations, 
and of their economic conditions. He has at his disposal 
considerable knowledge and an easy style; he is also, we 
think, singularly open-minded. It should. perhaps, be 
stated that we discussed his book with a gentleman belong- 
ing to one of the Baltic nationalities with which he deals, 
one of the many “ delegates” which the candle of Peace, 
now flickering in Paris, has brought fluttering around us all. 
This delegate spoke with immense vehemence against Mr. 
Butler’s bias, and when we asked him what variety of 
bias he replied, “ bias in favour of the Poles.” The reply 
seemed to us admirable testimony to Mr. Butler’s fairness, 
because we are quite certain that if there had been a Polish 
“delegate” in the room we should have been overwhelmed 
with denunciations of Mr. Butler’s bias against the Poles. 
That is just as things should be, for it is unfortunately not 
true that either men or nations learn by experience. The 
peoples whom Mr. Butler introduces to us have been during 
the last century ‘‘ subject peoples,” the hapless borderland 
between Tsarism and Kaiserism, between Pan-Germanism 
and Pan-Slavism. If anything could teach nations the 
fatal crime of aggressive nationalism, it should be such an 
experience with its crowning horror of affording the battle- 
field for Tsar and Kaiser, for Slav and German in the world- 
war. But there is little evidence, either in Mr. Butler’s 
book or elsewhere, that the delegates from Courland and 
Suvalki and Warsaw, now singeing their own and sometimes 
other people’s wings in London and Paris, have learnt any- 
thing. Take the case of Poland. Mr. Butler deals 
with it in three chapters which are peculiarly interesting 
because they were written at three different times—one in 
March, 1917, the second at the time of the Brest negotia- 
tions, and the third just after the conclusion of the armistice. 
We can see, therefore, the fluctuations in the fortunes of 
Poland as they took place during the last four years, the 
struggle between the German and the Austrian solutions, 
and the overwhelming of both inthe Allied victory. The Poles 
should now have, and might have, a great future before them 
and a great function to perform in the League of Nations. 
Yet no one can examine Polish demands and aspirations and 
the facts in this book without apprehension. There are 
some twenty million Poles in Europe—eight million in 
Galicia, two in Poznania, and ten in Russian Poland. These 
twenty millions are, as Mr. Butler says, “ wedged in Eastern 
Europe between the Russian Empire of 170,000,000 and 
the Central European Empire of 116,000,000.” Journalistic 
and other statesmen have been proposing to make out of 
this material a “ strong” or a “‘ Greater Poland,” a Polish 
bulwark between and against both Russians and Germans. 
They are supported and incited to this policy by Polish 
nationalists. “If M. Dmowski has his way—and how far 
the French and British Governments have committed 
themselves to M. Dmowski is one of those points on which 
the public have never been informed—vast areas in Lithuania, 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 
THE SILENCE OF COLONEL BRAMBLE 


Translated from the French of 

ANDRE MAUROIS. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
New Statesman.—‘* The whole is of a piece, charmingly 

harmonious in tone and closely woven together.” 


By THOMAS COBB, Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Pomeroy’s Reputa- 
tion,” ‘** The Chichester Intrigue,” &c. 7s. net. 

Globe.—‘** Mr. Cobb has displayed all his characteristic 
neatness of construction. ... The surprising moves are 
worked out with fascinating interest.” 


THE SHRIEKING PIT 


By ARTHUR J. REES, Author of ‘‘ The Hampstead Mystery,” 
** The Mystery of the Downs.” Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 

This new novel, by an adept at detective fiction, will 
create marked interest among those interested in criminology, 
while the baffling murder problem, which the author unfolds 
with great skill, will afford all readers a distinct novelty in 
the way of mystery stories. 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS IN AMERICA 


and Other Impossibilities. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author of ‘ Literary Lapses,” 
** Nonsense Novels,” &c. 5s. net, 


A LAST DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR 
By SAMUEL PEPYS, Junr. 6s. net, 

With a coloured frontispiece and 8 black and white 
illustrations by John Kettlewell. Uniform with ‘‘ A 
Diary of the Great Warr,” and ‘‘ A Second Diary of the 
Great Warr.” 


§.0.S.: AMERICA’S MIRACLE IN FRANCE 
By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON, Author of ‘‘ The Business of 
War,” &c. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Observer.—** An interesting account. . . . The author... 
is able to communicate his own enthusiasm.” 


JOHN LANE, The Bodiley Head, VIGO ST, W.1. 
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the Ukraine, and White Russia will be placed under Polish 
rule.” We read of a Great Poland of thirty-five million 
inhabitants, in which twenty million Poles would have to rule 
fifteen million unwilling subjects of other nationalities. We 
can only echo Mr. Butler, that ‘a ‘Great Poland’ would not 
be a strong Poland.” 

There is one merit in this book which deserves to be men- 
tioned. Mr. Butler pays great attention to explaining the 
economic conditions in these borderland countries. This is 
particularly valuable for anyone who wishes to get an idea 
of the problem of Eastern Europe; for everywhere the 
national problem is complicated by the economic. For in- 
stance, the Lithuanian peasant hates the Pole, primarily 
not because he is a ‘‘ Pole,’’ but because he is a landlord. 
It follows that in most parts of these countries the principle 
of self-determination involves something more than it does 
elsewhere: it involves the social revolution. Hence the 
phenomenon and the problem of Bolshevism. 


THE TOP NOTE 


My ‘‘ Little Bit”: a Record. By Marre Core ui. 
6s. net. 

Dedicated with exquisite distinction “‘to my friend 
A.R.M.L. and his fellow-members of the Carlton Club,” 
Miss Marie Corelli hastens to present her spiritual grand- 
children with an answer to their eager questionings as to 
what she did in the Great War. Her activities, if one may 
judge from the present achievement, were of an extremely 
exhausting character, because writing (as Wilde said of 
her distinguished confrére Sir—then Mr.—Hall Caine) at 
the top of one’s voice is an exercise which imposes the 
severest possible strain on the literary larynx. Beginning 
with a mutter of distant thunder which rolled round the 
foothills of Nash’s Magazine in the year 1912, she burst 
upon the devoted heads of her fellow-countrymen with all 
the wild magnificence of a mountain storm as the first 
autumn of the war hardened into winter and the couriers of 
disaster came clattering into Stratford-on-Avon. Then, 
with the rush of Atalanta getting into her shorts or Boadicea 
ascending her war-chariot, she scaled the pulpit and let, 
as you may say, fly. 

They all magnificently catch it, from the Suffragists, the 
professional politicians,and the betrayers of her country to 
the unhappy printer, who must have run out of capital letters 
quite early in her second movement, whilst the echoes of 
the faintly Isaioid exordium were still dying away round 
the top of the column. It is, of course, no cause for wonder 
that a person of such attainments Saw It Coming All Along. 
Miss Corelli’s sensitive prescience was aroused, whilst 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand had still two years to live, 
by the general malaise of European civilisation, which was 
expressed in her judgment by a deterioration of contem- 
porary manners and a slump in “ womanliness”’; some- 
thing—one sees it now so plainly—something must clearly 
have been wrong with a world in which 

sweetness and harmony in music are no longer admired—it must 

be discordant and odd to suit the spirit of the age. Fine painting 

is a drug in the market unless it be the work of an ‘* old master ”’ 

—a picture must be ‘* sensational” in colour and in execution to 

suit the perverted taste of the day. Literature and drama must 

present ‘‘ problems of a questionable nature before their pro- 
ductions can be pronounced great by the very few critics who are 
more than ordinary paragraphists—whilst Poetry, the highest of 
all the arts, is practically dead. 
And yet, when Mr. Asquith could so easily have enlightened 
himself on these significant topics by enquiring of his 
youngest daughter, he preferred instead to ignore the signs 
of the times—and with what results! Europe was flung 
into the melting-pot, the United States of America went dry, 
and Miss Corelli administered extreme unction to the ex- 
piring art of poetry in the metrical compositions which form 
almost the brightest jewels in the present coronal. 

A later jeremiad is marred by a somewhat ungrateful 

attack on the compatriotsof Jeremiah. Miss Corelli, in an 


Collins. 


ensanguined survey of the factors that make for the survival 
of war in the modern world, fixes with a quivering forefinger 
the one race that, until the Zionist pronouncement of the 
British Government, had been a steady loser by every war 
in history books : 

All nations are more or less under the thumb of Israel, disguise 
it as we will, or may. No great scheme, either in peace or war, 
ean be started without Jewish gold and Jewish support. The 
Jews are the cleverest commercial people on the globe; they are 
also charitable and benevolent to a degree that often shames Chris- 
tianity. . . . It is scarcely unkind to say that with their race all 
over the world War is popular . . . and they will, from a purely 
commercial point of view, continue to lend cash for the furtherance 
and encouragement of National Savagery, so long as National 
Savagery exists, and is willing to borrow money at a high rate of 
interest. For with them the God of Israel is still a God of Battles. 


Such things have been heard among the hiccoughings of a 
tipsy mob in Eastern Europe, but it is surprising—even 
in face of the high standard of ineptitude which this writer 
has apparently set to herself—to encounter them in the 
pages of an amateur publicist who is presumably taken 
seriously, if only by herself. And there is on a later page 
a ghastly parody of Burns which enshrines a coruscating 
fling at ‘‘ sleekit Jews.’ It is almost painful to meet this 
ingratitude to the nation of her favourite prophetic writers 
in the utterances of the most minor of all the minor prophets 
whom the microscope of modern research has managed to 
discover. 

There is a queer apologia for that unfortunate incident 
about sugar in a provincial Court of Summary Jurisdiction, 
in which Miss Corelli simultaneously belittles her judges 
in the traditional manner of the unsuccessful litigant, 
makes a legitimate parade of her patriotic benefactions, and 
conducts in the market-place what is apparently a private 
quarrel with Sir Thomas Lipton. And in a passage of 
apocalyptic fervour she adverts to “The advent of Mr. 
Hughes, Premier of Australia.” This event was obviously 
bound: to strike the deepest chord of her being, and her 
admirers will learn with relief that she rose magnificently to 
the occasion : 

The advent . . . is a wonderful, almost touching circumstance, 
Here is a Man at last !—a man who loves his country and is not 
afraid to say so—a man who appeals to the right spirit of the 
nation straightly and truly, with courage and conviction . . . he 
is a leader, and ‘‘ All we like sheep ” are disposed to follow him. 


The comparison to sheep is particularly striking. 

But one could wander for hours among the fine flowers of 
Miss Corelli’s eloquence. Her hammer-blows strike upon the 
contemporary world like a gong; statesmen are scattered 
before her ways like chaff before the winnowing-fan, and 
the minor evils of modern life are nobly handled with that 
perfect blend of the latermanners of Mr. Pemberton-Billing 
and the prophet Habakkuk which is the hall-mark of the 
more serious utterances of Best Sellers. One can only bow 
the head in gratitude as the thunder-bolts whizz by, and 
murmur, in the deathless words of our writer in a poem on 
Sea-Power, ‘‘God! It is all we can ask for!” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge. By N. O. Lossky. 
and Co. 16s. 

Professor Lossky, who teaches philosophy in the University of 
Petrograd, has the gift of coloured and picturesque expression, which 
is the only national peculiarity of his present work ; philosophically 
he is affiliated to post-Kantian Idealism, and savours very little of 
Russia. 

His book is in two sections. The first, critical and historical, and 
covering a number of well-worn topics, is ably sustained, and treats 
of the systems of pre-Kantian empiricism and rationalism. Em- 
piricism ended in scepticism with Hume; pre-Kantian rationalism 
came to the conclusion that experience consists of states of the knowing 
subject, and can give no real knowledge of the external world. Pro- 
fessor Lossky also finds the Kantian subjectivity unsatisfactory ; 
Kant’s philosophy ‘‘ impoverishes the world” (p. 124). In the 
second and constructive section, Professor Lossky sets one definite 
problem before us. According to him there is one root defect in 
all attempts to solve the epistemological problem, which is the assump- 
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Captain Herbert Heyner 


‘I find smoking in no way affects my voice, thanks to y. *smooth- 
7 ness’ of your excellent * De Reszke’ Cigarettes.”* 












"Stee Darewski, Esq. writes:—‘‘ Your ‘De 
Reszke’ American Cigarettes are a cool soothing 
smoke, and, unlike most brands I have tried, do 
not irritate the throat. 

Mise Perceval Alien writes :—‘‘I have great 

asure in telling you how much I appreciate 

he really delicious ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes. 
Surely are the nicest cigarettes !|"’ 


PEOPLE who know a good cigarette say 
**De Reszkes” are unusually good. 
_ not try a box? 


‘DeReszke 


AEP owe! CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, 
and Military Canteens, 









The Humanist 


Threepence Monthly. By Post 4d. 


Religion, based upon a fev of Humanity, is the 
om ome expression of Socialism, as Socialism is 
the logical outcome of such a religion. The Humdnist 
is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The September number is now ready, containing 
articles by A. CLUTTON-BROCK, C. E. M. JOAD, 
Dr. F. H. HAYWARD, and Others.—Write to 
WATTS & CO., 17, JoHnson’s Court, LonpDonN, 
E.C, 4. 





Family Life In Germany Under the Blockade. 


By LINA RICHTER. 
With a Preface by BERNARD SHAW. 


NATIONAL LABOUR PREss, and all booksellers, 6d. net ; post free 7d. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 








GLAISHER’S LIST (SEPT. No- 437) 
OF BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. All Books in new 
condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
books kept. 








FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 83 High Street, 


Marylebone, W. 1. 
All Catalogues Free. 


NOW READY.—No. 392: Naval Books; also Engravings, Original 


Drawings, Manuscripts and Autograph Letters of Naval Interest. 


No, 391 : Books, Engravings, Maps, &c., relating to the British Colonies. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 





BES FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 


Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols. by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 


36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,. £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. . 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus, 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 


42/- ; 


vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky’: s English Clocks. iilus.. 
's 


me 7s Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; 





illus... 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost by SEND 
FOR ‘CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 


000 books wanted. List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders 


purchased. 
21 John Bright g ten Birmingham, WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 


line com 
for 
to 





OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE. —iuebeinen of books 
in all aes of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
phs — Atkinson, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
or about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 

a of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 


the Advertisement Manager. 








REFORMED INNS 
The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited 


manages about 150 Licensed Inns. Ask 
for descriptive List and Report. Take 
Ll Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 
years P.R.H.A., St. George's House, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. /. 











A PEACE RISK. 


Who is carrying your death Risk ? 


Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL GARRY iT? | 


HE OAKSHOTT PRESS, 
T NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 
The Editors will be pleased to consider, with a view to publication, 
MSS. in Poetry and Belles Lettres of not more than 20,000 words. 
Stamps for return postage should accompany MSS. No_ books 
will be published ou commission, Royalties will be paid from 
the first since sold. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

typed.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 








DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can only 
be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations with any Insurance 
Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assurance and Annuities,” 

post free, from “Apjupicator,"’ 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





The yearly subscription to THzE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26s. 
inland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland, 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata, 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 
1640 Gerrard. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 








Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 





VacanT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. per 


inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 


All communications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 





‘New STATEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone : 1640 Gerrard. 
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tion that the knowing subject is isolated from the known object. 
Under this assumption knowledge can only correspond to the known 
object in the sense that in knowledge a more or less accurate copy 
is formed of the known subject. But if knowledge is a copy of an 
original which is external to the process of knowing, we have no 
criterion for determining the degree of correspondence (if any) between 
the copy and the original. Against this view Professor Lossky sets 
his own, which is that knowledge is immanent: ‘‘ The world of the 
not-self,” he says. “ is known no less immediately than the world 
of the self.” ‘* Knowledge is neither a copy nor a symbol nor a 
phenomenal appearance of the real world in the knowing subject, 
but is reality iiself.” This is the intuitive basis of knowledge. He 
admits—and it is an obvious stumbling-block in the way of his theory 
—that error may cause some difficulty, but he glides away from the 
position by the statement that ‘* strictly speaking, a false judgment 
is not a judgment at ail,” and can be detected by an experienced 
psychologist. In doubtful cases, he advises ‘‘ reiterated differentia- 
tions guided by the consciousness of objectivity’’(!) The translation by 
Miss Duddington, who is herself a worker in the fields of philosophy, 
is remarkably good, and the preface by Professor Dawes Hicks, which 
points out Professor Lossky’s characteristics and affinities, is a valu- 
able elucidation of Professor Lossky’s position. 


Sons of Admiralty. By Arcnisatp Hurp and H. H. Basnrorp. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a straightforward and interesting narrative of the principal 
battles and incidents upon the sea during the war. A clear account 
is given, for the layman, of the strategy and tactics in the Battle 
of the Bight, Coronel, Falkland Islands, the chase of January 24th, 
1915, and Jutland. The least satisfactory chapter is that devoted 
to Jutland. The controversy over Lord Jellicoe’s tactics in this battle 
should, at least, have been touched on, and the main points in dispute 
explained to the reader. The authors appear to take the favourable 
view of those tactics; at any rate, they write of the deployment of 
the Grand Fleet as follows : ‘* By no other hand could this stupendous 
manceuvre have been more ably carried out, and, as a commander 
at sea, by the sternest of all tests, he (Lord Jellicoe) proved himself 
among the finest that Britain has produced.” The book is rightly 
a tribute to the efficiency and gallantry of our Navy, but incidentally 
the narratives of the three battles of Coronel, Falkland Islands, and 
Jutland prove that, so far as seamanship, gunnery, and bravery 
were concerned, they had worthy opponents. 


THE CITY 
‘Ts principal feature of the past few days has been 


the rise that has taken place in the price of textile 
shares. The following table shows, in addition 
to the current quotation, the lowest price at which the 
shares have been obtainable during the present year and 
the lowest price they reached during 1913, the lowest 
complete pre-war year : 


Approx. 

Lowest price. Current 

19138. 1919. quotation. 

Fine Cotton Spinners 27s. 6d. 38s. Od. 60s. Od. 

J. &P.Coats .. -» 150s. Od. 140s. Od. 185s. Od. 

English Sewing Cotton.. 35s. 74d. . 65s. Od. 96s. 3d. 

Calico Printers .. oe 9s. 3d. 14s. 9d. 19s. 9d. 

Courtaulds oe 30s. 6d. 152s. 6d. 209s. Od. 
ca a XK 


On balance, Lancashire appears to be selling and other 
parts of the country buying. All sorts of rumours as to 
amalgamations and purchases for control are in progress, 
but based on present installation costs, even present prices 
do not seem to me to be in excess of the value of the assets. 
The increased purchasing power in the world’s markets 
of the currencies of India, China and other big markets 
for textiles should conduce to a profitable time for these 
big companies for the next year or two, and courageous 
people who buy a share like Fine Cotton Spinners at its 
present price, while they may see fluctuations, will probably 
make a good profit sooner or later. 

* * * 

The cotton trade is said already to be making fabulous 
profits, and the well-known Manchester and Bolton firm 
of Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. has done very well, its profits 
for the past year amounting to £249,200, against £186,700 
in the previous year, and £160,900 the year before that. 
In the face of this it seems strange to read that'the dividend 
is reduced from 13} per cent. last year to 10 per cent., 
but the reduction is more apparent than real, when one 
bears in mind that a year ago the £10 shares, which were 
then £6 paid, were made £8 paid by the capitalisation of 
nay of the reserves ; this year the process is to be repeated 

y a further capitalisation of undistributed profits, and 


the £10 shares will henceforth be fully paid. It is intended, 
however, to split them into eight Ordinary Shares of £1 
each and two postponed Ordinary Shares of £1 each, -the 
latter not to receive a dividend until the pension and 
superannuation fund, started with £50,000, is increased to 
£100,000. This company, whose enlightened advertise- 
ments regarding the Education Act will be remembered, 
differs from many others in that it displays ideas in con- 
nection with its employees. It maintains a continuation 
school, and now it has elaborated a complicated bonus 
scheme to become operative when the dividend on the 
ordinary shares exceeds 7} per cent. The total amount 
of bonuses must not exceed the amount of the dividend 
in excess of 7} per cent., and subject to that proviso the 
bonus rate is to be double the excess over 7} per cent. 
unless the dividend rate exceeds 15 per cent., when the 
bonus rate and dividend rate are to be equal. Bonuses 
may be placed on loan with the company at 5 per cent. 
and employees may apply at par for employees’ shares, of 
which 200,000 ranking for full dividend are to be created. 
The shareholders, of course, get their new shares as a gift. 


* * * 


The present craze for distributing bonus shares is throwing 
some light on the question of secret reserves. Now and 
again, as in the case of Mitchells & Butler, the well-known 
Midland brewers, reference is made to the existence of an 
inner reserve, to which an unnamed amount has been 
transferred, but most frequently secret reserves are wholly 
secret. A few weeks ago Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, the 
great iron, steel and coal concern, announced that it was 
going to capitalise reserves and give the holder of each 
ordinary share one 5 per cent. Cumulative and tax-free 
Second Preference Share and two Ordinary Shares. This 
involved the distribution of £2,895,000, which, according 
to the last balance-sheet, was £727,400 short of the whole 
of the existing reserve, and the amount brought forward. 
In the accounts recently issued a new item of £900,700 
appears under the heading of “internal reserve fund,” 
and by one of those strange coincidences that do happen 
now and again places at the disposal of the directors for 
capitalisation purposes the exact amount needed for the 
bonus. In the words of that quite impartial critic, the 
Financial Times, the report of this great company ‘‘ throws 
an interesting light on the way in which war earnings can 
be rendered unobtrusive ’’ as “‘ all through the war period 
the net profit shown was of quite a stable character and 
exhibited none of those remarkable fluctuations registered 
by many companies engaged on war contracts, and had 
even been beaten in peace seasons.” The case of this 
company is interesting from another point of view. For 
years it has paid a steady 15 per cent. free of income tax 
on its Ordinary. If in future it pays only 7} per cent., 
the present holders of the Ordinary Shares will be receiving 
20 per cent., free of income-tax, viz., 5 per cent. on the 
one Preference and 7} per cent. on the two Ordinary that 
they will have received in respect of each old Ordinary; 
and in statistical tables “‘ the rate of dividend on invested 
capital’ will show a decline, because the Ordinary now 
receive only 7} as against 15 per cent. in the happy days 
of old! 

* * * 

In view of the foregoing a letter which has appeared in the 
financial papers from a railway stockholder is interesting. 
I have myself heard stories of some railway companies 
possessing secret reserves, although it is doubtful whether 
they amount to as many millions as the gentleman whose 
letter follows appears to think : 

I submit it is high time for railway shareholders to make a move 
to extract full information from their directors concerning the 
huge secret reserves held by them, computed to be several millions 
in each case—viz., the G.N.R., the L. and N.W.R., the G.W.R., 
the N.E.R. and the M.R. 

Unless shareholders present a bold and united front it is very 
probable they will have another dose of foxy finance from their 
directors with regard to the large amount due to the railway com- 
panies for war services. e 

Fortunately, there is one way of bringing these autocratic gentle- 
men to their proper senses—t.e., for some influential shareholder 
in each of the above companies to announce publicly that at the next 
general meeting he will move a resolution to reduce the fees of 
that board to £100 per annum. Doubtless he will not lack support. 


A. Emit DAVIEs. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
E (Under the Auspices of the University.) 

The Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 14th October. 
Students are prepared for all Branches of Social Work, including 
positions under the Public Health Authorities. A Diploma is awarded 
on completion of the Course. 

For full particulars regarding the Course and Individual Classes 
apply to THE DrrEcToR, School of Social Study, University, Edinburgh. 








THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A_ residential College 
providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. he Course includes 
paration for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the 
Preachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
6 Sci L Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas. 
Next term begins on September 20th. 
Particulars as to qualificati or admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon, 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


es 











AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encinerrinc for Men 
and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 

pectus post free from RueGisTRAR. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY. 

The Council of the University invites applications for the Chair 
of Botany, vacant by the death of Professor G. S. West. 

The stipend offered is {800 a year. 

Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references or 
other credentials, and should be received by the undersigned on or 
before the 13th September, 1919. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Sccretary. 


NGINEER (39), educated, trained and experienced in com- 
mercial and works management, desires change to progressive firm giving scope 
for ability and appreciating the value of proper treatment of employees.—Box 533, 

New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


EXHIBITION. 


° aac ART, 1914-1919.”""—Au Exhibition of Modern French 
PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE 
Open 10-6 (including Sats.). Admis 
sion Is. 3d. HEAL and SON'S, 
MANSARD GALLERY, 1096 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 





TRAVEL. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 


Ocroser 14, Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, Sorrento, &c. 4 weeks and 2 days. 59 gns. 
November. “Garden of Allah,”’ Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert. 32 days. 67 gns. 


Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





“(*WYNETT OF THORNHAUGH,” by F. W. Hayes (sequel to 
“A Kent Squire "’); copies in good condition wanted; also “The Future of 
Wealth,” a pamphlet.—Box 534, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





Aauist & SONS, GENTLEMEN’S TAILORS, 279 Regent 
St., W. 1. Only material of first-rate quality used. Best workmanship. ‘Phone 
Mayfair 4968 for appointment, Lounge Suits from £9 9s. 








OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Mactuusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. j 





A BTPICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on 
Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 

Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 





SCHOOLS. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS, 
WOKINGHAM, BERKS. (36 miles from London). 





Principal: Mrs. Drton-Crarxe, Girton College, Cambridge; Madam Osterberg's 
Swedish Training College; National Register of Teachers. 

The School aims at developing initiative, self-discipline, and a sense of responsibility 
through the right use of freedom. ; 

A high standard of health and physique is attained, and through this an equally high 
standard of work. Class teaching is largely superseded by individual work. Fully 
qualified men and women teachers. Experienced lady matron. 

In addition to Languages and the usual English subjects, the course includes World's 
History, Practical Work out of doors in Geography, and Field work in Mathematics, 
Drawing and Music, Dancing, Eurhythmics, and Swedish Gymnastics, Handwork, 
Nature Study and Gardening. 

The House stands on gravel soil 300 ft. above sea level, and has 42 acres of Garden, 
Orchard and Playing Field, with Swimming Pool, Gymnasium, and Home Farm. 
There is a fully-equipped Geography Room. 

The Autumn Term will begin September 29th, and the School will be open for inspec- 
tion after September 16th. Interviews can be arranged in London before that date 

For furthur particulars apply to Mrs. Di_ton-CLarke, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South 
Kensington, S.W. 5. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories; a Natural History Room; two Workshops (including Forge and Metal 
Work Lathe) ; Astronomical Observatory, Library ; Swimming Bath ; Gymnasium. 

Careful attention is given to Physical Development, Leisure-hour Work (Natural 
History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.), Ed ional Gardening, First Aid and Ambulance, 
Swimming and Life-saving. 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the Hzap Master, Bootham 
School, York. 








’ a] 
MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’§ CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c, 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SEASIDE SCHOOL. 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 


education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming. House 
situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the Principat. 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 

T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offera first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 

service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 

girls on practical every-day lines. 
Principals : The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


- MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
hain College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College 





FRENCH AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 

ence and qualifications. Long residence abroad. Coaching for examinations, 
a Highest references.—Box 531, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 
GECRETARIAL TRAINING.— A few University and other well- 


educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
Gasee (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 





TYPEWRITING. 
‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 


MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 
ey, Cpeputed by experienced typist; best work.—Mitwer, 18 Cardigan 
reet, Cardiff. 


UTHORS MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton. Bristol. 











Suaranteed by the reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Manch . 
Estd. 1850. 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now paying on 
vuleanite up to 7s. tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2. Call, or post 
immediate cash or offer, Mention New Statesman, Messrs.Pacer, 219 Oxford 


Street, W.1, Established 150 years. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.— Apply Miss Bennetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 


7 YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trmmnecv, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 
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